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The SIGNIFICANCE of the 
PAN AMERICAN MOVEMENT" 


By CORDELL HULL 


WELCOME this opportunity to 
make a few brief remarks regard- 
ing the significance of the Pan 
American movement in the present, 
singularly unhappy juncture of world 
affairs. 


Eprror’s Nore 


Hutt, Secretary of State; 
b. Tenn., 1871. B.L., Cumberland 
Univ. Law School, 1891. Mem. Tenn. 
Ho. of Rep. 1893-97; judge 5th Jud. 
Circuit, Tenn. 1903-07; mem. 60th to 
66th Congresses (1907-21), 4th Tenn. 
Dist.; re-elected 68th to Tist Con- 
gresses (1923-31), 4th Tenn. Dist.; 
elected U. S. senator from Tenn. for 
term 1931-37 ; appointed Sec. of State, 
1933. Chmn. Dem. Nat. Com. 1921- 
24; chmn. Am. delegation Monetary 
and Economie Conf. London, 1933. 
Chmn. Am. delegation, 7th Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, 
Montevideo, 1933. Capt. Co. H., 4th 
Tenn. Inf. Spanish-Am. War. Author 
of federal income tax system of 1913, 
revised act of 1916, and federal in- 
heritance act of 1916, Home: Carth- 
age, Tenn. 


Less than a quarter of a century 
ago, twelve of our American repub- 
lies were involved in a world war. 
When that ordeal ended, all of us were 
determined to devote our best efforts 
toward the establishment of a world 
order in which recourse to war as an 
instrument of accomplishing national 
aims would be unthinkable. Within 
the limitations of its own traditional 
policy, each of our nations has since 
sought to make its fullest practicable 
contribution toward the attainment of 
that objective. 

This attitude on our part is a direct 
result of our own American experi- 
ence. From the very beginning of 
their independent existence, the Amer- 
ican republics have sought to shape 
their international policies in accord- 
ance with certain cardinal principles. 
Crucial among these are, first, recog- 
nition that each nation is a juridically 
equal member of the family of na- 
tions; and second, recognition that 
civilization and progress are possible 
only when there is universal accept- 
ance of order, implemented by inter- 
national law, and based upon justice, 
fair dealing, mutual respect, codpera- 


* The content of this article may be found in the addresses of the Honorable Cordell Hull, 


Secretary of State of the United States, on the occasion of the celebration of Pan American Day 
at the New York World’s Fair, Friday, September 22, 1939, and at the Habana meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers, July 27, 1940. 
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tion and the sanctity of agreements, 
freely made, faithfully observed, and 
honorably altered by peaceful meth- 
ods when need arises. 

By applying these principles among 
ourselves, we have gradually built up 
in the Western Hemisphere an inter- 
national system which is our Ameri- 
can way of peace. 

Among the twenty-one American re- 
publics are found various degrees of 
numerical strength and of military 
power, as well as different degrees of 
wealth and of industrial and financial 
organization. Yet we have arranged 
and have managed to live side by side. 
Among us, small countries do not feel 
menaced by their powerful neighbors. 
Among us, no group of nations is al- 
lied against any other group. Our 
peace does not rest on fear. 

There are, to be sure, causes for con- 
troversy here as there are in other 
parts of the world. But mechanisms 
for resolving them have been set up 
by mutual agreement. These mechan- 
isms are in operation, and there is a 
growing realization that just claims 
advanced by any member or members 
of the group will be fairly dealt with. 

All this is the fruit of our persist- 
ent endeavors to give form and sub- 
stance to the ideals which we profess. 
We have striven for years to remove 
causes of distrust and friction between 
and among our several countries. 
Many of us, including the United 
States, have had to recognize that mis- 
takes were made and that rectification 
was in order. We have had to over- 
come false pride and to correct errors. 
Much of this has been done; and the 
doing of it has established faith and 
trust among the American nations. 

Our periodic Inter-American con- 
ferences have played a great réle in 
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this development. I should like to re- 
eall to your attention the work done 
by the most recent ones. 

At the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States, held at 
Montevideo in 1933, substantial pro- 
gress was made toward removing the 
individual causes for controversy 
through agreement on a treaty to gov- 
ern the rights and duties of states. 

In 1936, the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
at Buenos Aires, considered the need 
of strengthening the methods by which 
the peace of the American nations 
could be safeguarded and maintained. 
One result of that conference was a 
Convention for the Maintenance, Pre- 
servation and Reestablishment of 
Peace, which provided for consultation 
between the twenty-one republics in 
case the peace of the western world 
were menaced from within or from 
without. 

At Lima, in 1938, the Eighth In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States, in its basic Declaration, af- 
firmed the solidarity of the nations of 
America, based on “the similarity of 
their republican institutions, their un- 
shakable will for peace, their absolute 
adherence to the principles of inter 
national law, of the equal sovereignty 
of states, and of individual liberty 
without religious or racial prejudices.” 
With this in mind, the twenty-one re- 
publics affirmed their determination to 
maintain these principles, to defend 
them against any threat from outside 
our hemisphere, and, in the event of 
danger, to consult among ourselves as 
to measures which might be taken in 
codperation for the common safety. 

At all of the Conferences, important 
steps were taken in the direction of a 
mitigation of unreasonable trade bar- 
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riers among our various countries and 
between each of them and the rest of 
the world. Means were devised for 
strengthening cultural and other rela- 
tionships—those indispensable founda- 
tions of international understanding 
and codperation — again, among our 
yarious countries and between each of 
them and the rest of the world. The 
resolutions and recommendations of 
the Conferences along these lines have 
been or are being put into effect by 
the American republics. Here, too, 
we see the functioning of a system of 
codperative peace. 

We, of the Americas, are justly 
proud of these achievements. And yet 
we know that, however precious, how- 
ever gratifying is this onward march 
of inter-American solidarity and co- 
operation, it is not enough by itself 
to give our nations the fullest attain- 
able measure of security, progress, and 
prosperity. 

In every line of national endeavor, 
each of our countries is thoroughly 
conscious of the inter-related and in- 
ter-connected character of the present- 
day world. Under modern conditions, 
peace and stability are indivisible in 
the sense that a major breakdown of 
one or the other in any important por- 
tion of the globe inevitably affects 
the life of the entire world. For sev- 
eral years, the impairment of normal 
international economic relations ard 
the disastrous deterioration of inter- 
national morality in many parts of 
the earth have retarded our material 
progress and have filled us with anxi- 
ety and apprehension. 

In July*of last year, the representa- 
tives of the twenty-one free and inde- 
pendent American republics met in 
Habana, Cuba. We met when world 


conditions were. perhaps graver than 


they have ever been before. Our pur- 
pose was to devise concrete measures 
by which a number of pressing prob- 
lems may be met. Our objective was 
to safeguard the independence, the 
peace, and well-being of the American 
republics. 

Our American republics had no part 
in kindling the tragic conflagration 
which has thus been sweeping across 
the world. On the contrary, severally 
and jointly, we did everything in our 
power to stay its outburst. Once the 
conflict had begun, we did everything 
we could to limit its spreading. But 
it has been increasingly clear that in 
the vast tragedy which has befallen 
large portions of the earth there are 
dangers to the American nations as 
well which it would be suicidal not to 
recognize in time and not to prepare 
to meet fully and decisively. 

Lest our nations, too, suffer the fate 
that has already befallen so many 
other peace-loving and peace-seeking 
nations, wisdom and prudence require 
that we have in our hands adequate 
means of defense. To that end, in the 
face of common danger, our nations 
are already working together, in ac- 
cordance with their firmly established 
practice of free consultation among 
equals and of voluntary codperation 
with regard to problems which are of 
common concern to all of us. It was 
to examine such of these problems as 
are immediately pressing and to seek 
for them most effective solutions that 
the representatives of the twenty-one 
American republics came together at 
that time. 

I should like to consider first the 
situation which confronts us in the eco- 
nomic sphere. 

The war now in progress has 
brought with it a disruption in the 
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channels of international commerce 
and a curtailment of foreign markets 
for the products of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This has meant to many 
American nations a diminution of for- 
eign-exchange resources and a loss of 
purchasing power sufficiently serious 
to place severe strains on their na- 
tional economies. In some cases, stag- 
nant surpluses of commodities, the ex- 
portation of which is essential to the 
economic life of the countries con- 
cerned, have accumulated and con- 
tinue to accumulate. Their existence 
is a matter of present and future con- 
cern to farmers, workers, business- 
men, and governments throughout the 
continental area. 

We must assume that these difficul- 
ties will continue certainly as long as 
the war exists. We must anticipate 
that these problems, and _ possibly 
others, will continue for some time 
after the war ends. 

If the standards of living of the 
American peoples are to be maintained 
at levels already achieved, and par- 
ticularly if they are to be raised in 
accordance with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of these peoples, production and 
distribution must expand, not only in 
this hemisphere, but throughout the 
world. This same condition is essen- 
tial to the well-being of all other areas. 
For no nation or group of nations can 
hope to become or to remain prosper- 
ous when growing poverty stalks the 
rest of the earth. 

Under existing conditions, the prob- 
lem is singularly pressing. Though 
war now is in progress, we must con- 
template its eventual end. At that 
time, perhaps eighty millions of people 
in Europe, and many millions in other 
parts of the world, who have been en- 
tirely engaged in war-work, must find 
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a new place for themselves in the eco 
nomics of peace. At the same time, 
it is to be assumed that, once the pres- 
sures of war are ended, there will be 
a general demand that reasonable con- 
ditions of life may be restored. To 
effect this transition, and to supply 
the world with what it then needs, will 
necessitate a great increase in produc 
tion, distribution, and exchange of 
goods. Failure to achieve this can 
only mean that the tragedy of war 
would be followed by the still greater 
horror of disintegration in great areas, 
It is plain that international com- 
merce is indispensable if economic re- 
habilitation is to be achieved. It is 
also plain that the only available 
means of doing this is to resume, as 
soon as circumstances permit, the nor- 
mal currents of world trade. I have 
no doubt that the American republies 
are ready and indeed anxious to do 
their part in bringing this about; 
though the extent to which we can 
thus play our part must depend mate- 
rially on the economic methods and 
policies pursued by other countries, 


We are confronted with two oppo- 
site trading. methods. Open trade, 
freed as rapidly as may be practicable 
from the obstruction and regimenta- 
tion of excessive restrictions, can ac 
complish the necessary task. Prosper- 
ity for the American republics or for 
any part of the world cannot be 
achieved — even the necessities of the 
war-torn areas of the earth cannot be 
met—by regimented or restricted 
trade, especially directed under a pol- 
icy of national or regional autarchy. 
We recognize the need for a transition 
period; but we are convinced that 
there can be only one satisfactory per- 
manent policy. 
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We have long known from experi- 
ence that international trade inevita- 
bly declines in volume and usefulness 
when it is conducted on a basis of ex- 
elusive bilateralism, or is pressed to 
unfair advantage, or is used to attempt 
economic domination. Eventually, 
such methods destroy the trade and 
the trader alike. In the present situa- 
tion, they are totally unable to pro- 
vide that volume and distribution of 
goods which alone can save great areas 
from intense distress. Only where 
equal treatment, fair practices, non- 
discrimination, and peaceful motives 
lie beneath trade, can it develop to the 
degree needed to rehabilitate a shat- 
tered world and to provide a founda- 
tion for further economic progress. 

Today, in spite of what has occurred 
in other parts of the world, the Amer- 
ican nations continue to adhere to lib- 
eral trade principles and are applying 
them in their relations with each other 
as fully as the present state of affairs 
permits. They should be prepared to 
resume the conduct of trade with the 
entire world on this basis as rapidly 
as other nations are willing to do like- 
wise. 

In the meantime, the American na- 
tions must and should do everything 
in their power to strengthen their own 
economic position, to improve further 
the trade and other economic relations 
between and among themselves, and 
to devise and apply appropriate means 
of effective action to cope with the 
difficulties, disadvantages, and dangers 
of the present disturbed and dislocated 
world conditions. To accomplish these 
purposes, the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere should undertake the full- 
est measure of economic codperation, 
so designed and so conducted as to 
serve the best interests of each nation 
and to bring injury to none. 


Progress has already been made 
toward the forging of new tools to 
carry out certain phases of economic 
codperation on an inter-American ba- 
sis. The Inter-American Financial 
Economic Advisory Committee, which 
was established in November, 1989; 
pursuant to a resolution of the Pan- 
ama Meeting, has proven itself to be 
an efficient body for considering and 
working out such mechanisms. It has 
recently created the Inter-American 
Development Commission to carry out 
the work of planning and promoting 
the development of new productive 
facilities in the American republics. 
In addition, it prepared the frame- 
work for the establishment of an In- 
ter-American Bank to foster codpera- 
tion in the spheres of long-term devel- 
opment and of money and foreign ex- 
change. The Government of the 
United States is taking steps to im- 
plement the Inter-American Bank 
Convention and urges that the govern- 
ments of the other American republics 
give their codperation so that this im- 
portant institution may be placed into 
operation as rapidly as possible. 

Useful as these organizations can be 
in the long run, there remains the 
immediately pressing situation con- 
fronting the American republics as a 
result of the curtailment and changed 
character of important foreign mar- 
kets. Fully realizing that under pres- 
ent disturbed conditions no nation can 
expect to maintain a normal economic 
situation, and in order to meet the 
emergencies which confront their na- 
tions, the governments of the Ameri- 
ean republics, it is believed, should 
give consideration to the following 
program of immediate codperative ac- 
tion: 

1. Strengthening and expansion of 
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the activities of the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee as an instrument for con- 
tinuing consultation with respect to 
trade matters, including especially the 
situation immediately confronting the 
American republics as a result of the 
curtailment and changed character of 
important foreign markets. 

2. Creation of facilities for the 
temporary handling and orderly mar- 
keting of accumulated surpluses of 
those commodities which are of pri- 
mary importance to the- maintenance 
of the economic life of the American 
republics, whenever such action be- 
comes necessary. 

3. Development of commodity agree- 
ments with a view to assuring equit- 
able terms of trade for both producers 
and consumers of the commodities con- 
cerned. 

4. Consideration of methods for 
improving the standard of living of 
the peoples of the Americas, including 
public-health measures, nutrition stud- 
ies, and suitable organizations for the 
relief distribution of some part of any 
surplus commodities. 

The government of the United 
States of America has already utilized 
its existing agencies to enter into mu- 
tually advantageous codperative ar- 
rangements with a number of Ameri- 
can republics in connection with pro- 
grams for the development of their na- 
tional economies and by way of assist- 
ance to their central banks in mone- 
tary and foreign-exchange matters. 

It is now taking steps which will 
make possible the extension of both the 
volume and character of the operations 
of such agencies. When these steps 
have been completed, the government 
of the United States of America will 
be in a position to expand its codpera- 
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tive efforts with other American na- 
tions in the fields of long-term develop- 
ment and of monetary and exchange 
matters. 

It will also be able to participate in 
immediate joint action with other na- 
tions of this hemisphere to meet press- 
ing trade situations which may arise 
before the program outlined has come 
into operation. 

Finally, it will be enabled to enter 
effectively into the codperative pro 
gram as it proceeds, assisting in the 
temporary handling and orderly mar 
keting of the important commodities 
of the hemisphere; implementing, on 
its part, the commodity agreements 
which are developed ; and carrying out 
other operations involving such export 
products. 

While the proposed measures are be 
ing developed, consideration should be 
given to the desirability of a broader 
system of inter-American codperative 
organizations in the field of long-term 
economic development and of money 
and foreign exchange. 

By helping each other, by carrying 
out with vigor, determination, and 
loyalty whatever decisions are reached, 
the American nations can build a sys 
tem of economic defense that will en- 
able each of them to safeguard itself 
from the dangers of economic subordi- 
nation from abroad and of economie¢ 
distress at home. It is no part of our 
thought to obstruct in any way logical 
and natural trade with Europe or with 
any other portion of the world, but 
rather to promote such trade with na- 
tions willing to meet us, in good faith, 
in a spirit of friendly and peaceful 
purpose, and on a plane of frank and 
fair dealing. -Against any other kind 
of dealing, we naturally will protect 
ourselves. 
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The SIGNIFICANCE of the INTER- 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


By L. S. 


T is one of the commonplaces of 
history that the significance of con- 
temporaneous changes in social and 

economic conditions are never clearly 
apparent to the generation witnessing 
them. It is therefore not surprising 
that there should be such an inade- 
quate appreciation of the radical 
changes that have taken place in the 
relations between the American Re- 
publics and in their collective relation 
to world affairs. The mere fact that 
revolutionary developments in means 
of communication have made the ocean 
a highway rather than a barrier is of 
far-reaching significance both in its 
political and in its e@nomic implica- 
tions. Because of this fact and also 
by reason of the aggression of the to- 
talitarian states, we are compelled to 
re-afpraise the relation of the Ameri- 
can nations to one another as well as 
the part that they will be called upon 
to play in the reconstruction of a shat- 
tered world. 

The profound changes that have 
taken place during the last ten years 
in our relations with the countries of 
Latin America must be an unending 
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Argentine Republic,” 1921; frequent 
contributor to economic journals. 
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source of satisfaction to every citizen 
of the United States. With the inau- 
guration of the “Good Neighbor” pol- 
icy, the feeling of suspicion and dis- 
trust that for so many years charac- 
terized the attitude of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries toward the United 
States began to disappear. The Sev- 
enth International Conference of 
American States, which met at Monte- 
video in 1933, marks the beginning of 
a new era in Inter-American affairs. 
It was at this Conference and at the 
subsequent Conferences held in 1936 
at Buenos Aires and in 1938 at Lima 
that steps of momentous importance 
were taken. Briefly they may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) The Monroe Doctrine has been 
made continental in scope and is now 
supported by all the republics of 
America. 

One of the most serious obstacles to 
better understanding that had to be 
overcome was the growing antagonism 
throughout Latin America to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, an antagonism that be- 
came acute during the latter decades 
of the nineteenth century and the first 
two decades of this century. When 
the Doctrine was promulgated in 1823, 
it was received with enthusiasm 
throughout the Americas. Had we 
confined it to its original purpose, 
namely, a declaration against further 
colonization in America by European 
countries combined with a declaration 
against any attempt on the part of 
European countries to dominate the 
political destinies of American states, 
the Monroe Doctrine would have been 
regarded with the same enthusiasm in 
1923 as it was in 1823. Unfortu- 
nately, during the course of the cen- 
tury the Doctrine was so distorted that 
it came to be regarded by the countries 
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of Latin America as an instrument of 
American imperialism. During the 
last few years, the “Good Neighbor” 
policy of our government has served 
to allay completely that antagonism, 
The culmination of this friendly feel- 
ing was reached at the Lima Confer. 
ence of 1938, when the basic prinei- 
ples embodied in the Monroe Doctrine 
were given continental acceptance and 
support. 

(2) Any menace to the peace and 
safety of one of the republics of Amer 
ica by a non-American power is now 
considered the concern of all. This 
principle, adopted at the Buenos Aires 
Conference of 1936, means that the 
American Republics will present a 
united front in the face of any danger 
from without. 

(3) The maintenance of the peace 
of the Western Hemisphere has been 
declared a matter of continental con- 
cern, so that any menace to that peace 
calls for united action. This principle 
was further confirmed at the Lima 
Conference of 1938, which means that 
in case any differences arise between 
two or more republics of this Conti- 
nent the peaceful settlement of .those 
differences will be a matter giving rise 
to concerted action by the governments 
not parties to the conflicts. This doc 
trine was effectively used in the action 
taken by the American Republics in 
the case of the Chaco conflict between 
Paraguay and Bolivia, and has been 
involved in the boundary dispute be- 
tween Ecuador and Peru. 

(4) No future territorial acquisi- 
tions on the American Continent shall 
be obtained by means of war or under 
the threat of war. The adherence to 
this principle by all the republics of 
the American Continent means that 
they will not recognize the validity of 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF INTER-AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


any territorial gains on the American 
Continent obtained by force. 

The incorporation of the above-men- 
tioned principles into the international 
affairs system of the Americas is but 
the concrete expression of a new sys- 
tem developing in this hemisphere in 
which justice, equality and fair deal- 
ing are the outstanding characteristics. 

With respect to international rela- 
tions, the basic difference between the 
American and the European political 
system has been that throughout their 
history the American republics have 
laid emphasis on the essential unity 
of interest of every section of the Con- 
tinent. This was manifest at the 


Panama Conference of 1826 and runs 
through all the subsequent Confer- 
ences of the American Republics down 
to and including the Meeting of the 


Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics at Havana in 
1940. Furthermore, and this is of 
capital importance, the American Re- 
publics have given a new interpreta- 
tion to the word “peace.” To them 
“peace” means something far more 
significant than the mere absence of 
conflict. It has acquired a positive 
content, become a dynamic force in- 
volving constructive codperation and 
mutual helpfulness. 

Never has this spirit been more 
clearly shown than in the work of the 
Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee now in 
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session at the Pan American Union. 
This committee, which is made up of 
representatives of the twenty-one re- 
publics, is devoting all its efforts to 
ascertaining how the American na- 
tions can be helpful to one another in 
counteracting the unfavorable effects 
of the European war on their econo- 
mic structure. 

This same spirit was , strikingly 
manifested at the Meetings of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics held at Panama 
in 1939 and at Havana in 1940. At 
those two meetings measures were 
taken to defend the neutral rights of 
the American nations and to avoid 
their involvement in the European 
conflict. It was an inspiring and even 
a thrilling spectacle to see the repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-one republics 
united, not to seek selfish advantage, 
but to labor for the peace and the 
safety of an entire continent. 

If there is to be anything approach- 
ing permanent peace in Europe, the 
standards of international dealing 
must be made to conform to those set 
by the American Republics. The rec- 
ognition of equal rights for small as 
well as large nations has been and is 
today the cornerstone of the American 
system. With this has gone hand in 
hand a profound respect for the 
pledged word and the fullest cogni- 
zance of the sanctity of treaty obliga- 
tions. 
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in the World 


EFORE the war of 1914-1918, 
there prevailed in Brazil the 
idea that we were and ought to 

continue to be “an essentially agricul- 
tural country.” Agriculture seemed 
to be the natural and exclusive eco- 
nomic activity of a country so fertile 
and especially so vast. No one was 
willing to see that precisely because 
of the extent of this territory, difficult 
of access and located behind a moun- 
tain range that erects walls from north 
to south along a great portion of the 
coastal region, the intensification of 
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The Economic Position of Brazil 


By Oswaldo Aranha 


agriculture could be obtained only 
through the parallel and correspond 
ing intensification of manufacturing, 
transportation, and hydro-electric im 
dustries. In other words, the more 
agricultural Brazil should become, the 
more industrial the country would 
have to become, and thereby it would 
cease to be “essentially agricultural.” 

Today that slogan is losing its pow. 
er, for two reasons. First, the war of 
1914-1918, that shut Brazil off from 
the markets that supplied various im 
dustries (food-stuffs, clothing, build 
ing materials, earthenware), necessi- 
tated the installation of these factories, 
Second, the organization of certain im 
dustries entails the complementary or 
ganization of other industries, and s0 
there is created a sort of progressive 
vicious circle. 


The classical distinction between 
agricultural and industrial countries 
does not apply to countries like Bra- 
zil, which have a large population and 
a territory that is rich in resources of 
all kinds. The development of cotton- 
raising, for example, leads to spinning 
and weaving. In accordance with the 
principle of liquids in communicating 
vessels seeking the same level, in a 
mechanical age the industrial economy 
always rises to the level of agricultural 
economy. Of course, the rule is not 
invariable. Exceptions to it are ter 
ritories known as colonies, which for 


* Translated by Professor James P. Bird, Chairman of the Department of Romance Lan- 
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obvious reasons follow the simple des- 
tiny of “furnishers of raw materials” 
and “consumers of manufactured 
goods.” (This was the objective of 
the colonial expansion of some powers 
in the nineteenth century, and even 
at the present time.) 

Meanwhile, the fact of industrial- 
ization does not make it possible for 
one country to isolate itself from com- 
merce with other countries. It does 
not have to produce everything that is 
necessary for a people. Industries are 
particularly dependent upon natural 
resources as well as upon technical 
equipment and upon capital. Hence 
we arrive at the following conclusion: 
Only at the outset is commercial ex- 
change fruitful among nations. Self- 
sufficiency violates the laws of nature 
and of man. 

Indeed, the opposite is true. In- 
stead of isolation, instead of desiring 
to raise or to manufacture everything, 
without buying anything of other 
countries, what an intelligent people 
ought to do is to seek to discover what 
its own soil supplies as a result of 
normal effort; to encourage no artifi- 
cial industries, much less risky sub- 
stitutes; to buy abroad what it may 
lack, because only by buying and mak- 
ing payments abroad will it be pos- 
sible to stimulate consumer markets 
and create currents of reciprocal ad- 
vantage. 

Brazil depends on foreign capital 
not only for the development of its 
agricultural and mining pursuits, but 
also for its present considerable indus- 
trial production. The greater the flow 
of capital into the country, the greater 
will be the development of exportable 
surplus, and consequently the greater 
the acquisitive wealth of the country. 
This fact makes more imperative the 
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beginning of international trade on 
which is based our entire economic 
organization. 

If on the one hand, the economic 
organization, which was purely agri- 
cultural until 1914-1918, was guilty 
of negligence, for we had natural in- 
dustries that urgently demanded de- 
velopment; on the other hand it made 
an even greater mistake in that its ex- 
portations were represented almost 
solely by coffee. With the tremendous 
increase of coffee production in other 
tropical countries together with our 
own excessive output, we entered a 
period of successive crises which no 
financial aid could mitigate. The gov- 
ernments were seeking a palliative for 
the coffee situation, when in truth it 
was the whole system of production 
and of economic organization which 
needed reform. This need began to 
be felt by rich and poor alike, but the 
evils of the political system did not 
permit remedial action. And so the 
conviction grew that it was necessary 
to begin a new era, and to free the 
productive life of the country from 
that ruinous cycle. That was what 
the movement of 1930 accomplished 
in the economic field. 

It would take too long to enumerate 
here the enormous changes that were 
made from that time until the present 
in all fields of productive activity. 
The mystic réle of coffee disappeared. 
Notwithstanding the fact of its pre- 
eminence as an article of export, cof- 
fee lost its prerogative as dictator of 
the national economy. We are deal- 
ing with a source of great wealth but 
it is something to which we dare not 
become enslaved, for even though we 
may be able to plant and harvest cof- 
fee of all kinds and flavors, in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the whole 
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world, we have the experience of the 
past when the slightest variation of 
the index of the coffee market dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of the entire 
national life. 

Modern farming in Brazil is now 
specializing in cotton and citrus fruits 
which will take first place in the bal- 
ance of exports, instead of next to that 
of coffee! Besides cotton and citrus 
fruits, we have an enormous variety 
of cereals and of fruits other than cit- 
rus in which very few countries sur- 
pass us. Our herds of cattle are also 
among the largest in the world. They 
afford us a notable export of hides and 
animal by-products. Thanks to the 
abundance and the richness of our na- 
tive flora, we raise rubber, fibres, 
waxes, and vegetable oils, which are 
destined to encourage in foreign lands 
many industries that are indispensable 
to civilization. Some of these products 
are practically confined to our soil, 
such as those that come from certain 
palms, e.g., the “céco babaci” and the 
“oiticica.” 

Along with the rise of agriculture 
and animal husbandry which increased 
in importance in Brazil after 1930, 
the momentum given to the exploita- 
tion of the mines has also been extra- 
ordinary. It is sufficient to mention 
our deposits of iron, which amount to 
more than one-fifth of the known de- 
posits in the whole world. Our pro- 
duction of steel, scrap iron, and iron 
plate was relatively insignificant in 


comparison with the possibilities of © 


such deposits. There were only a few 
furnaces that were fed with charcoal. 
Now the government not only encour- 
ages private enterprises but it is lay- 
ing the technical and financial founda- 
tions of a plan for the creation of a 
great iron and steel plant. The in- 
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stallation of the respective furnaces 
are in process of construction in Volta 
Redonda, which is only a few hours 
from Rio de Janeiro. The minimum 
production of these furnaces will be 
300,000 tons of steel per year. The 
completion of the plan will lead to the 
exploitation of the greatest coal bear- 
ing basin of the country, that of Santa 
Catarina, estimated at 500 million 
tons. 

The Brazilian soil possesses also 
enormous deposits of manganese, baux- 
ite (150 million tons), lead, zirconium 
(the largest deposits known), silver, 
gold, etc. The development of min- 
erals is yet in the period of infancy. 
Difficulties of transportation are re 
sponsible for the relatively low pres- 
ent production, for the largest part of 
these deposits is situated very far in- 
land from the coast, in mountains and 
high plateaus where civilization has 
not yet reached. Added to these geo- 
graphical considerations are, of course, 
those of a demographic and financial 
kind. We are a country in need of a 
larger population and a much greater 
amount of capital. The population 
that we have is the largest in Latin 
America, but still it is small in com- 
parison to such a large area, greater 
than the area of the United States of 
America not counting Alaska. Hap 
pily the increase of population is con- 
tinuous. The ten millions of 1872 are 
now, sixty years later, forty-five mil- 
lion. In view of the local physical 
conditions and the possibilities of pro- 
duction of food stuffs, the experts es 
timate that we have room for a popu- 
lation of nine hundred million. The 


maximum population for our country, 
even at figures that approximate this 
estimate, will not be realized in this 
century nor even in the next. Besides, 


the essential thing for a country is not 
a vast population but rather a popula- 
tion proportionate to the soil that is 
immediately usable and in accordance 
with the needs not only of the coun- 
try itself but of other countries as well. 

In view of our mechanical age, the 
product of machinery on a gigantic 
scale and of never-ending modern in- 
ventions, we do not know what the 
future world will be like. We do 
know, however, that Brazil, because of 
its huge area, its variety of natural 
resources, and the historical composi- 
tion of its people, is a great force on 
which humanity can count; a two-fold 
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force, a storehouse and a factory of 
many useful commodities, and a force 
of idealism, because of the sound roots 
which go down into the Christian, 
democratic civilization of the conti- 
nent. 

The economic position of Brazil in 
the world is subordinate to the second 
element. If on the one hand our 
frontiers are open and we seek the co- 
operation of the workers of all the 
earth, on the other hand we refuse to 
place our wealth, our commerce, and 
our spirit at the service of any inter- 
est contrary to that fundamental demo- 
cratic ideal. 


Pan American Day in the world as it is now con- 
stituted stands for an affirmation by half the world that 
it will not accept an international order based on force- 
politics, or the abrogation of underlying principles of 


justice, tolerance, and law. —Cordell Hull 
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The Economic Importance 


of 


The Argentine Republic 


By EMILIO LLORENS 


E shall briefly survey the eco- 
nomic importance of Argen- 
tina deducible from its area 
and situation, the natural possibilities 
of its soil, the composition of its popu- 
lation, and the present status of its 
production in cattle-raising, agricul- 
ture, lumbering, mining, and industry. 

Argentina is situated wholly in the 
southern hemisphere and its territory 
embraces close to three million square 
kilometers. It stretches from the sub- 
tropical regions (latitude 21° 46’) as 
far as the cold regions of Tierra del 
Fuego (latitude 52° 24’), 3700 kilo- 
meters away, and from the Cordillera 
de los Andes (longitude 73° 29’ west) 
up to its boundary with Brazil on the 
east (longitude 53° 39’), over a dis- 
tance of close to 1500 kilometers. The 
variety of its natural resources, many 
of them as yet unexploited, is due to 
its situation in the temperate zone, 
with its farthermost regions lying in 
the sub-tropical and frigid zones, and 
to the differences in relief and com- 
position of its soil. 

The natural possibilities of the Ar- 
gentine soil are boundless and ex- 
tremely varied; we accordingly ven- 
ture to class this country as within 
the very limited number of nations 


and E. A. COGHLAN 


in the world which constitute an eco- 
nomic unity, like the United States 
and Russia, without assuming the pos- 
sibility of absolute self-sufficiency. 


The “pampan” or coast zone, com- 
prises the so-called “pampa,” a plain 
that stretches unbroken from the At- 
lantic Ocean northwestward up to the 
half-arid zone of the center, the Oér- 
doba Sierras and the sub-tropical Cha- 
co zone to the north. The character 
of the soil, the abundant level lands, 
the mildness of the climate, and a 
plentiful rainfall permit the produc- 
tion of cereals and oleaginous grains 
and cattle raising on more than sixty 
million hectares for the most part 
usable. 

The great production in this zone 
relies upon a first-class railroad and 
transport service directed toward the 
consumer cities and export harbors. 
This is the region of large cities, em- 
bracing 68% of the total population. 
Its area, which amounts to 22% of 
the country’s total area, produces 86% 
of the value of its agricultural pro- 
duction and 62% of the value of its 
cattle production. Here are situated 
the most important industries: re 
frigerating plants, creameries, flour 
mills and factories, with 85% of the 


* This article was written in collaboration with Dr. Alexandro E. Bunge, distinguished 


Argentine economist. 
Romance Languages, Carleton College. 


It was translated from Spanish by Dr. H. Loss, Associate Professor of 
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value of the total production. We may 
briefly sum up the importance of this 
region by saying that it comprises 
82% of the economic capacity of the 
country. 

This concentration involves a genu- 
ine internal economic disequilibrium 
which constitutes one of the most se- 
rious problems that will have to be 
solved in the near future. 

The sub-tropical zone, forest covered 
in general, is also suitable for the cul- 
tivation of cotton, rice, tobacco, yerba 
mate and sugar cane. Of this forest 
wealth the quebracho tree is chiefly 
exploited and, on a smaller scale, hard 
woods for construction or fuel. The 
wealth of this zone is exploited in 
small measure only. 

The Andean and sub-Andean region 
on the west, dry in climate, encloses 
in its depths mineral wealth but little 
exploited and even less known. En- 
couragement to exploitation, reform of 
legislation and transport facilities will 
doubtless permit the utilization of the 
riches deposited in it. 

In Pategonia, a table-land furrowed 
by few rivers and stretching from par- 
allel 35 up to Tierra del Fuego, the 
sparse population is devoted almost 
exclusively to sheep-raising. In two 
zones the exploitation of petroleum 
contributes to the solution of one of 
the most important aspects of any 
economy: fuel. On the Andes and 
their slopes stretch immense unex- 
ploited forests. 

This country happens to be inhab- 
ited by an enterprising people. Ar- 
gentina has a population of 13,100,000 
people, of whom 97% are of the pure 
European white race, born for the 
most part in this country, and a for- 
eign minority decreasing as a conse- 


quence of the paralyzation of immigra- 
tion. Only 3% of the Argentine pop- 
ulation have any trace of Indian blood, 
or very exceptionally, of negro blood. 
The population of Argentina has a 
capacity for labor and consumption 
equivalent to a population of eighteen 
million inhabitants; this is owing to 
the greater number of persons of pro- 
ductive age, the effect of the great 
overplus of immigrants up to some 
fifteen years ago.* 

What is the economic importance of 
Argentina in world production? On 
its more than 100 million hectares de- 
voted to cattle-grazing, Argentina pos- 
sesses 35,100,000 head of cattle, or 
5% of the total of the world’s cattle; 
44 million sheep, or 7.1% ; 4 million 
swine, or 1.4%, and 9 million horses, 
or 9.3% of the number of horses exist- 
ing on earth. In 1937 Argentina pro- 
duced 1,873,000 tons of beef, equiva- 
lent to 13.4% of the world’s output, 
and 257,000 tons of mutton, and 
80,000 tons of pork, equivalent to 
9.2% and 0.7% respectively of the 
world production. Argentine meat 
exports cover 40% of world export. 
The average annual production of wool 
rose in the period 1934-38 to 169,900 
tons, i.e., to 9.8% of the world total. 
Twenty percent of the world’s casein 
is produced in Argentina, almost all 
of it for export. The value of the 
entire livestock production — inelud- 
ing the minor categories not referred 
to— this year reached 1,190 million 
in Argentine paper pesos (17.9% of 
the total value of its production). 

The second industry in order of 
time, and first in the order of its pro- 
duction value, is agriculture. Argen- 
tina possesses 64 million hectares of 
land suited to agriculture, of which 


1A. E. Bunge, “Una Nueva Argentina,” p. 148. 
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80 million are under cultivation. On 
the average, in the years 1935-1939, 
Argentina produced 6,272,000 tons of 
wheat, 7,991,000 tons of maize, and 
1,683,000 tons of flax, these quantities 
representing respectively 4.5,% 7.5%, 
and 49.3% of the total world produc- 
tion of these products. The wheat ex- 
ported by Argentina over this same 
period constituted 19.2% of the total 
exported by all countries producing 
that grain; and the maize and flax ex- 
ported were 64.2% and 79.9% of 
world exportation. 

The value of farm production in 
1937 was 2,425 million Argentine pa- 
per pesos, one of the highest figures 
reached. Agricultural development 
starts with 1870, at which epoch be- 
gins the arrival of immigrants on a 
large scale, and the active construc- 
tion of railroads which made possible 
the transportation of those enormous 
quantities of grain from the place of 
production to the ports where they 
were shipped to Europe, whose popu- 
lation had grown from 260 million in 
1850 to 400 million in 1900. The 
dynamic period of our farm-and-cattle 
industry extends down to 1914, when 
the practically static period begins in 
which it still is. In the last decade 
industrial development has enabled 
the diversification of farm production 
to become more intense, so that at 
present various industrial plants are 
cultivated in considerable quantities: 
sunflowers, cotton, mani, tartago. In 
the provinces of Mendoza and San 
Juan wine has been produced abun- 
dantly since the close of the last cen- 
tury, and in the territory of Rio Ne- 
gro the wine industry has been pro- 
ducing for fifteen years. Argentine 
wines are beginning to be exported. 
In Salta, Jujuy and Tucuman, sugar 
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cane is the basis of a great industry 
now many years old. 

The dynamic stage of the manufac 
turing industry took its start in 1914 
and suffered the consequences of the 
state’s lack of production after the 
war, but it is again recovering its pro 
gressive march since the critical pe 
riod of 1929-1932. 

The closing of world markets, the 
devaluation of the peso as a conse 
quence of the unfavorable balances of 
foreign exchange payments, the rise of 
customs duties for fiscal purposes, and 
the investment of industrial capital in 
quest of security gave rise to an im 
dustrial prosperity whose expansion ig 
not yet ended. The value of industrial 
production which in 1935 amounted 
to 3,458 million pesos climbed, im 
1939, to 5,118 million, or 48% more, 
The number of establishments and the 
number of employees and workmen 
increased by more than 30%, and the 
power of primary and electric motors 
rose by 23%. 

The industries that are still in 
their initial stage, but will not be long 
in making headway are: (1) the lum 
bering industry, in the north, and in 
the Patagonian Andes; (2) mining, 
in all the mountain provinces; (3) 
fishing, on the sea coast. The lack of 
communications and their remoteness 
from centers of consumption have 
acted as an obstacle in the development 
of the mining and lumbering indus 
tries, which thus far, have been ex- 
ploited in such a way that they can- 
not influence Argentina’s world eco 
nomic situation. The fishing wealth 
of Argentina has hardly been exploited 
notwithstanding the extreme richness 
of the continental ocean bed adjacent 
to the coast, with an area of about 
900,000 square kilometers. 


The most important industries, nat- 
urally, are those of food-stuffs. But 
manufactures are now beginning to 
take shape. In addition to supplying 
national consumption in many lines, 
they now permit the beginnings of a 
feeble but promising exportation of 
articles which Argentina and the coun- 
tries of South America previously 
used to import from Europe. The 
country aspires to economic independ- 
ence. The increase that has taken 
place in internal consumption in the 
last few years in comparison with ex- 
ternal consumption is therefore aus- 
picious. Of the total production, be- 
fore 1929, 40% used to be exported, 
after having in 1915-1919 reached 
nearly 50%. This percentage dropped 
to 30.7% in the period of 1930-34, 
and to 34.2% in 1935-39. While the 
value of national production is stead- 
ily going up, the value of exports re- 
mains stationary. 

The share of imports in the total of 
consumption has gone down in still 
greater proportion, having dropped 
from close to 40% in the period of 
1910-1924 to 25% in the last decade. 


Value of National Production and 
Consumption 

At present the country is consum- 
ing 73% of its meat production, 72% 
of butter and 95% of cheese; 14% of 
wool; 6% of casein; 40% of wheat; 
20% of maize; 11% of flax. Of those 
commodities the production of which 
does not cover internal consumption, 
the major part is none the less pro- 
duced in the country. Of the tobacco 
consumed 56% is home-grown; of 
Portland cement 95% is produced; 
potatoes, 94%; yerba mate, 54%; 
petroleum, 57%; rice, 43%; fish, 
78%. These percentages belong to 
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the five-year period ending in 1938; 
at the present time they are being ex- 
ceeded. 


The war has created important 
problems of an economic order for the 
country which it is preparing to solve 
according to an Argentine standard. 

Maize, left without an outlet, is be- 
ing used as fuel; manufacturing, in 
spite of the scarcity of many materi- 
als, is maintaining its production and 
making ready to come forth from this 
crucial test successfully and firmly es- 
tablished, backed by plentiful capital 
desirous of getting a foothold in the 
country. An agrarian law which, it 
is expected, will before long be put 
into operation, will do its share in 
diversifying production by delivering 
the land in ownership to the farmer 
of small and middle-sized holdings. 
The formation of Argentine capital is 
being stressed; efforts are being made 
to put to use the already appreciable 
sums of savings; ways are being 
sought to tighten commercial bonds 
with the other countries of the Ameri- 
can hemisphere, which up to a few 
years ago were practically more re- 
mote than Europe in spite of our com- 
mon origin and interests. In this task 
of strengthening the cultural and eco- 
nomic links with American countries 
we see the national and provincial gov- 
ernments and private citizens in the 
country collaborating with equal per- 
severance. 

To understand the economic impor- 
tance of Argentina, one must also, in 
concluding, make a brief comparison 
between its most representative trade 
indices and those that apply to the 
ensemble of the rest of the South 
American countries combined. The 
data which we herewith transcribe are 
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taken from A. E. Bunge. With a 
territory equivalent to 15.7% of the 
American continent, with a popula- 
tion which is only 14.3% of the total, 
Argentina possessed in 1937-1938, 
86.8% of the value of the foreign 
trade; 42.2% of the railroad track- 
age; 41.8% of the total of passengers 
carried; and 48.4% of the tonnage 
transported by those railroads; 55.6% 
of the automotive vehicles in circula- 
tion; 40.4% of the correspondence, 
and 50.4% of the consumption of pe- 
troleum. Of the foreign debt in cir- 
culation Argentina possessed 20.5% 
and the other nine countries 79.5%. 


Eprtor’s Notre 


Liorens, b. 1911. Gradu- 
ate in industrial engineering, the Nat. 
Univ. of Buenos Aires, 1934. For 7 
years, an associate of Alejandro E. 
Bunge. Sec. to the editorial staff of 
Ia Revista de Economia Argentina; 
sec. of the Instituto de Estudios Eeo- 
némicos del Transporte (Institute of 
Economic Studies on Transportation ), 
and ed. of the Anuario. del Comité 
Nacional de Geografia (Year Book of 
the Nat. Com. on Geography). Co 
author: “Geografia Econémica Argen- 
tina,” 1936; “Argentina Econémica” 

2 eds.), 1939 and 1940; “Consumo 
y infra consumo de productos alimen- 
ticios en América del Sur” (Consump- 
tion and underconsumption of food 
products in S. America) 1941; ed. the 
Geografia Humana de la Sociedad 
Argentina de Estudios Geograficos 
(Human Geography of the Argentine 
Society of Geographic Studies). Del- 
egate of the Argentine Confederation 
of Commerce, Industry, and Produc- 


2“Una Nueva Argentina,” pp. 294 ff. 
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tion to the Am. Conf. of Assocs. of 
Commerce and Production, Montivi- 
deo, May, 1941. 


Epvarpo A. Coeuian, b. 1919, 
Graduate in Law, Univ. of Buenos 
Aires, 1937. For 6 years, an associ- 
ate of Alejandro E. Bunge, Engineer, 
Past dir. of statistics for the province 
of Mendoza. At present, economic 
sec. of 8. I. A. M. di Tella Ltd., and 
assoc. ed. of the Revista de Economia 
Argentina. Contributor to journals 
of a socio-economic character, and lee 
turer on these subjects at the invita- 
tion of the Univ. of Cuyo (Mendoza), 
of the “Colegio Libre de Estudios Su- 
periores,” of the “Secretariado Central 
de Asistencia Social,” of the City of 
Buenos Aires, etc. Delegate, the 1st 
Pan-Am. Congress on Popular Hous 
ing, Buenos Aires, October, 1939. 


Atgsanpro Ernesto Buner, uni- 
versity professor, engineer (specialty: 
economic and financial affairs); b. 
Buenos Aires, 1880. Student, Na- 
tional Univ. of Buenos Aires. Grad- 
uate in engineering, Saxony, Ger 
many, 1904. Prof. and mem. of the 
governing Council, Nat. Univ. at La 
Plata; dir. gen. of statistics of Argen- 
tina; counselor to the Sec. of ‘the 
Treasury and of the Banco de la Na- 
cion, Argentina; mem., Bd. of Diree- 
tors of the Banco de la Nacion; see. 
of the treasury and of public works 
in the province of Santa Fe; vice-pres. 
of the “Caja de Conversion” ; at pres- 
ent, prof. extraordinary of statistics, 
Nat. Univ. of Buenos Aires, and vice- 
pres. of its Academy. Del., 2nd In- 
ter-Am. Conf., Washington, 1920; 5th 
Inter-Am. Conf., Santiago de Chile, 
1923; 8th Pan-Am. Conf., Lima, 
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ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


1938. Invited by fourteen N. A. 
univs. to deliver a series of lectures 
on “The Economie Consequences of 
the War.” Invited by the government 
of Chile to plan the reorganization of 
statistics and economic investigations. 
Founder and director since 1918 of 
the “Revista de Economica Argen- 
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y Renta de la Argentina,” (Wealth 
and Income of the Argentine), 1916; 
“Ferrocarriles Argentinos” (Argen- 
tine Railways), 1918; “Las Industrias 
del Norte” (Industries of the North), 
1922 ; “La Economia Argentina” (Ar- 
gentine Economy), 1926-28; “E] Es- 
tado Industrial y Comerciante” (The 


tina.” Distinction: Medalla de Ul- 


Industrial and Commercial State), 
tramar. Author: “Annuario Esta- 


1932; “Porqué esperar?” (Why 
Wait?), 1937; “Una Nueva Argen- 
tina” (A New Argentine), 1941. 


distico del Trabajo” (Statistical Year 
Book of Labor), 1913-1914; “Riqueza 


The American Republics have in clear and unmistak- 
able terms expressed their determination to assure peace 
on this continent and to defend and maintain the in- 
dependence and institutions of our peoples against any 
menace. None can say that we offer to the world an ex- 
ample of international adjustment maintained by reason 
because we have not at our command the more brutal 
weapons; nor can any harbor the illusion that our in- 
sistence upon international justice is an appeal which 
springs from weakness. The devotion of this hemisphere 
is to an organization grounded on juridical equality of all 
nations, on respect for the sovereignty of each, and on 
understanding so complete that every question can be 
dealt with by reason and peaceful discussion. This is the 
free choice of all of us; a true choice, since other alter- 
natives are open. 

This choice in international relations gives the West- 
ern Hemisphere something definite and distinct to say to 
the world, peculiarly at this time of stress. 


— Cordell Hull 
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The I. C. 


HE “Instituto Cultural Argen- 
tino Norteamericano,” otherwise 
known as the I. OC. A. N. A, is 
a highly significant institution. It is 
a private association that was organ- 
ized by Argentine citizens for the sole 
purpose of promoting a cultural un- 
derstanding between Argentina and 
the United States. Commercial and 
political matters are completely avoid- 
ed. The association seeks to carry out 
its cultural purpose by teaching Eng- 
lish to students, by arranging for the 
exchange of professors, by establish- 
ing scholarships, by sponsoring art ex- 
hibits and scientific lectures, by circu- 
lating books to readers who are inter- 
ested, and in a number of other ways. 


Eprtror’s Nore 


Jesse Squiss Rosrnson, econo- 
mist; b. Pa., 1889. A. B., Allegheny 
College, 1911; Ph. D., Johns Hop- 
kins, 1917. Studied London School 
of Economics and Oxford, 1926-27; 
dir. education Camp Sheridan, 1917- 
18; expert, Fed. Bd. Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1918-19; 
prof. of economics and business ad- 
min., Simpson College, Indianola, Ia., 
1919-20; prof. of economics, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., since 1920. 
Author: “The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers,” 
1920; “Essentials of Economic The- 
ory,” 1932. 


‘By JESSE SQUIBB ROBINSON* 


The “Instituto” is in close touch with 
important intellectual centers in the 
United States and codperates with 
similar American organizations in Ar 
gentina. This loyal and friendly col- 
laboration is useful to both democra- 
cies, which have the same ideals, not- 
withstanding racial differences, and 
which are working together in the in- 
terest of a better civilization. 

The headquarters of the Institute’s 
activities are in the heart of Buenos 
Aires. There is a commodious three- 
story building located at 686 Maipu 
Street and branches have been estab 
lished in the residential section of Bel- 
grano and in the city of La Plata. 

The Institute is a busy organization. 
A visit to the headquarters of the as- 
sociation is a revelation. Young folks 
hurry hither and yon, intent upon 
their particular tasks. More than 
3,500 students are enrolled in English 
classes, in which not only grammar 
but North American literature is given 
attention. Forty teachers have been 
carefully chosen to direct the training 
of these students, young and old, both 
male and female. The adults are com- 
posed of business men, working people 
and university students. It is a cos- 
mopolitan group of students, who are 
united in a common effort and exem- 


. plify sincerity, discipline and enthu- 


siasm. Able and experienced teachers 
make use of the most modern methods 
in their instruction. The Institute 


* The author is indebted to Dr. Cupertino del Campo, President of the I. C. A. N. A., for 
the information contained in this article and for the courteous treatment that he received upon 
the occasion of a visit to the Institute last April. 
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specializes in children’s classes. Les- 
sons are made practical by means of 
illustrations, tools and objects of vari- 
ous kinds, and the pupils show a 
lively interest in the classroom work. 
Suitable games and songs supplement 
the work of the classroom, and the 
whole environment is pleasant and at- 
tractive for the children. 

The Institute has solicited donations 
for fellowships to enable worthy and 
well qualified students to study in col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States. At least fifty young men and 
women have received stipends to carry 
on their studies in North American 
institutions. The recipients of these 
grants-in-aid have investigated a vari- 
ety of subjects, such as the cultivation 
of citrus plants, experimental psychol- 
ogy, journalism, literature, social ser- 
vice, road building, industrial engi- 
neering, tobacco growing, electrical en- 
gineering, music, cholera in swine, 
and juvenile delinquency. These stud- 
ies have been pursued in widely scat- 
tered places in the United States. 
Perhaps there is no other activity of 
the Institute that furthers so directly 
the aim of promoting cordial relations 
as does this financial assistance in the 
form of student fellowships. The in- 
fluence of these students, upon their 
return to Argentina, is wide-spread 
and beneficial. 

In addition to the fellowships there 
are also prizes that are sponsored by 
the Institute to stimulate scholarship. 
Up to 1937 the Munson Steamship 


Company awarded prizes to deserving 


students, but these automatically end- 
ed when the company ceased opera- 
tions. The Moore-McCormick Steam- 
ship Company has in turn offered a 
prize that consists of a return trip 
ticket to New York and is given to 


the student of the senior classes that 
ranks highest in scholarship. This 
prize is presented at,a special cere- 
mony by the Ambassador of the 
United States to Argentina. 

The Institute, through its Ameri- 
can Bookshop, acts as a sort of clear- 
ing-house for the dissemination of 
books by North American authors. 
The Bookshop has copies of the works 
of outstanding North American writ- 
ers in the fields of science, art, phi- 
losophy, drama, fiction, poetry, and 
technical subjects. Through it may 
be obtained any of these books as well 
as subscriptions to North American 
magazines. Discounts are offered 
teachers and students of the Institute. 
Textbooks and periodicals may also be 
obtained through the Bookshop, and 
two thousand books and about a thou- 
sand copies of periodical literature 
and other reading matter are sold an- 
nually. The American Bookshop has 
a fine opportunity to stimulate among 
Argentines a sympathetic interest and 
understanding of North American 
ideas and institutions. 

There is a library at the Institute 
headquarters containing works of 
North American authors which may 
be consulted by members of the staff 
of the organization, and by other per- 
sons through special permit. There is 
another library for the use of the chil- 
dren, and it is widely used by the 
pupils. 

Besides a bi-monthly bulletin, the 
Institute publishes from time to time 
monographs of two kinds. The first 
of these treats in Spanish of North 
American cultural activities that are 
considered appropriate for Argentine 
readers. Other monographs are in 
English and are intended to acquaint 
the North American public with Ar 
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gentine topics. In addition to the 
publications of the Institute, the works 
of Argentine authors are regularly 
sent to North American institutions 
which emphasize Latin American cul- 
ture as well as information about Ar- 
gentina that is requested by universi- 
ties and educational societies of North 
America. 

The Institute maintains as a part 
of its program a lecture course. On 
its rostrum appear artists, scholars, 
men of letters, educators both of Ar- 
gentina and of North America. Here 
are discussed the topics that serve the 
general purpose of the Institute. 
There is a wide range of interest: sci- 
ence, literature, university life, edu- 
cational methods, music, drama, and 
other cultural aspects of the two 
countries. 

Under the able direction of Mrs. 
Mabel C. de Ewing, a member of the 
Institute, a group of amateur actors 
known as “The I. C. A. N. A. Play- 
ers” present plays in English and in 
Spanish either at the headquarters 
building or in one of the city theatres. 
Members, teachers, students and alum- 
ni make up the cast of the Players. 
The purpose of the Players is to en- 
courage an interest in amateur dra- 
matics and to acquire a first-hand 
acquaintance with the North Ameri- 
can theatre. 

The basic purpose of the Institute, 
as has been stated, is to bring impor- 
tant elements of North American cul- 
ture to Argentina and to acquaint the 
United States with the intellectual in- 
terests of Argentina. In order to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the inter- 
change of cultures between the two 
countries, consultant divisions have 
been organized under the guidance 
of distinguished Argentine experts. 
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These divisions have been added to 
that of the corresponding exchange, 
which has been expanding with grati- 
fying success. They include agrono- 
my and veterinary, social service, fine 
arts and literature, law, sociology, 
medicine, education, and engineering, 

The Institute has maintained for a 
number of years an interchange of 
correspondence with the leading cul- 
tural centers of the United, States, 
such as the Institute of International 
Education, the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, the Pan American 
Union, and many of the universities 
from Columbia in the east to Stanford 
in the west. Requests for informa- 
tion are sent to the I. OC. A. N. A, 
from all parts of the United States. 
Travelers from the United States, 
both official and unofficial representa- 
tives, who come to Buenos Aires, rare- 
ly leave without a visit to the Insti- 
tute. These personal visits are mutu- 
ally desirable and serve as an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas be- 
tween citizens of the two countries, 
Any visitor who has the privilege of 
meeting the president of the Institute, 
Dr. Cupertino del Campa, a cultured 
and scholarly gentleman, cannot fail 
to be impressed with the importance 
of the enterprise. 

In December, 1931, a branch of the 
I. C. A. N. A. was established in Cor- 
doba. This branch elects its own of- 
ficers, administers its funds, and ad- 
opts policies that are not incompatible 
with the Institute in Buenos Aires. 
Autonomous in most respects, the 
branch organization leaves to the cen- 
tral organization all matters that have 
to be taken up with the federal author- 
ities, with private institutions outside 
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of Cordoba, and with public or private 
cultural centers in the United States. 
The Cordoba branch functions in es- 
sentially the same way as the central 
body. 

It may be interesting to note that 
the Institute, unlike many cultural in- 
stitutions in other countries of South 
America and elsewhere, receives no 
subsidy from the government or from 
industrial or commercial concerns 
whether foreign or domestic. Found- 
ed and managed by Argentines, the 
Institute carries on its work effec- 


tively and efficiently by means of its 
own resources. It enjoys the high es- 
teem of all who are acquainted with 
its fine program of activities, and the 
progress that it has made serves to 
keep alive the unselfish and devoted 
interest of the members of the execu- 
tive board, the officers, and the stu- 
dents. Surely this is a splendid ex- 
ample of an enterprise that is purely 
idealistic, that calls forth the high en- 
deavor of loyal and scholarly Argen- 
tines, and that is of inestimable value 
to that great nation to the South. 


Pan Americanism has thoroughly established itself 
and has become a method of life among its constituent 
nations. Today we are called upon to determine whether 
its conception of peaceful adjustment can be maintained 
in the face of a world outside, some parts of which boldly 
insist that there can be no valid relations save those based 
on force. Involved in this is the question whether our 
relationships with certain parts of the world can be main- 
tained upon the ethical and equitable conceptions which 
we have adopted for ourselves. —Cordell Hull 
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N the Republic of Chile social leg- 
| islation, comprising both labor 
legislation and social welfare, has 
in the last few years attained a pro- 


Eprror’s Nore 

Francisco Watkxer Liyares, law- 
yer; b. Santiago de Chile, 1895. Prof. 
of Labor Law, Univ. of Chile; sec. 
to the Faculty of Juridical and Social 
Sciences, Univ. of Chile; prof. of So- 
cial Doctrines, Santiago School of So- 
cial Service; corresponding mem. of 
the General Secretariat of the League 
of Nations; sec. of the Chilean Com- 
mission for Intellectual Cooperation ; 
mem. of the Superior Labor Council 
of Chile; ex-pres. of the Chilean Dele- 
gation to the Internat. Labor Confs. 
of 1927 and 1934; ex-del. to various 
internat. confs. and meetings of the 
League of Nations; ex-sec. gen. of the 
ist Am. Conf. for Intellectual Coop- 
eration in Santiago in 1929; pres. of 
the Chileno-French Institute of Cul- 
ture. Author: “Elementary Concepts 
of Labor Law,” (5 eds.); “Labor 
Law”; “The League of Nations and 
its Labor Agencies”; “Impressions 
and Critiques”; “The Contemporary 
French Theatre”; “International and 
American Intellectual Cooperation.” 
In addition, numerous articles in peri- 
odicals on literary criticism, social and 
labor problems, intellectual coopera- 
tion, ete. 


Social Legislation 7 Chile 


Francisco Walker Linares 


gressiveness that places it in the fore 
front on the American continent. In 
certain matters, such as protection of 
individual employees and social in- 
surance, Chilean laws are perhaps the 
most complete in Spanish America, 
Chile, like the other Latin American 
countries, lived, up to the beginning 
of the twentieth century, under a sys- 
tem of juridical individualism which 
inspired its legislation and the tradi- 
tional codes, with the salaried classes 
of the population living on the bor 
derland of legal tutelage. Chrono- 
logically, the social laws of Chile are 
not the first in Latin America; those 
of Uruguay antedate them, but since 
then Chile has outstripped Uruguay. 
In some aspects, especially the agra- 
rian, Mexican legislation, oriented 
toward socialism, is rather farther ad- 
vanced than Chilean. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
last ten years social legislation in the 
American nations has displayed a vig- 
orous forward drive which is owing in 
considerable measure to the influence 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations. The 
covenants of this body, protecting la- 
borers of the entire world, have been 
received in the States of the western 
hemisphere either by express ratifica- 
tion or by serving as models for na- 
tional laws. The American confer- 
ences which that organization brought 
about in Santiago de Chile in 1936, 


* Translated by Dr. H. Loss, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Carleton College. 
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and in Havana in 1939 were stimulat- 
ing factors in the social law of the 
New World. In this sense, Chile with 
its thirty-three ratifications holds first 
place among American states ratify- 
ing international labor conventions. 


In 1920 there occurred in Chile an 
intense popular movement reflected in 
the election of don Arturo Alessandri 
Palma to the presidency of the Repub- 
lic. It brought on, as a consequence, 
a shift in politics towards the field of 
social reform. In conformity with 
these tendencies President Alessandri, 
in 1921, presented to the National 
Congress a complete plan of a Labor 
Code in which are to be found the 
beginnings of present-day Chilean so- 
cial legislation. The plan referred to 
dragged along, but on September 8, 
1924, with a coup d’état as its motive 
force, the congress promulgated, in 
rather hurried form, seven laws which 
derived principally from that plan and 
which refer to points as important as 
labor contracts, the status of individ- 
ual employees, labor accidents, concil- 
iation and arbitration, trade unions, 
social insurance and codperatives. The 
dictation of these laws gave Chile sud- 
denly complete legislation on labor and 
social welfare, of great theoretical val- 
ue, but faulty in form and difficult of 
practical application for a country 
with a rudimentary economy, which 
had hitherto lived under an absolutely 
individualistic regime. With the pas- 
sage of time, added experience and the 
introduction of reforms, these laws 
have steadily been improved, so that 
today Chile can boast of a good social 
legislation which, without attaining 
perfection, forms none the less a more 
or less harmonious ensemble. The 
country has evolved materially, leav- 


ing deep imprints upon its juridical 
structure, the phenomenon of the so- 
cial transformation of law. 


In 1931 the major part of the laws 
of 1924 mentioned above were recast 
into a Labor Code; they were re- 
formed and harmonized and there 
were also joined to them new legal pre- 
cepts on matters that lacked legisla- 
tion. The Code had the advantage of 
facilitating orientation within the com- 
plicated Chilean labor laws, but we 
believe it would have been better not 
to have dictated them, inasmuch as the 
codification of social statutes tends to 
paralyze the dynamic character of a 
new law that is in constant evolution. 
On the other hand, if the Code is fre- 
quently reformed, which necessarily 
happens, its text after a short time has 
a patchwork appearance, and thereby 
it becomes difficult to apply it. It is 
on that account that we deem it to 
have been preferable to promulgate a 
few laws on fundamental points of so- 
cial justice, laws to be reformed when- 
ever necessity should require it. 

The Labor Code contains almost all 
the labor legislation in force in Chile, 
but it does not regulate social welfare. 
It has undergone a number of happy 
modifications, so that its 1941 text is 
fairly different from the primitive 
1931 text. It consists of 576 articles, 
and is divided into four books, viz.: 
I, On labor contracts; II, On the pro- 
tection of workmen and employees in 
their work; III, On social organiza- 
tion. (The heading of this book is 
inexact since it refers to but one cate- 
gory of social organizations, namely 
trade unions.) IV, On tribunals and 
general management of labor. 

We shall briefly analyze the con- 
tents of this Code and the laws that 
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complement it, because we shall thus 
be able to realize the true extent of 
labor legislation in Chile. 

The Code regulates the worker’s 
labor contract. With some important 
exceptions the eight-hour day and 
forty-eight-hour week have been estab- 
lished. Overtime receives a 50% ad- 
dition to the regular wage. Working 
women and children are protected; the 
age of fourteen has been fixed as the 
first year of working age. Those who 
are eighteen years of age and older are 
looked upon as being of full age for 
the effects of the social law. This rep- 
resents a forward step in comparison 
with Chilean civil law which fixes the 
age of twenty-five as the year of ma- 
jority. Married working women are 
considered to have an independent 
maintenance, with very wide privi- 
leges. Salaries are protected, but there 
has been no success in setting up a 
minimum living wage for workers 
analagous to the one established for 
individual employees. There is urgent 
need in Chile for the promulgation of 
a law on that matter, even though 
wages are ever so much lower in many 
categories of laborers, particularly for 
agricultural jobs. In those kinds of 
work in which trade union organiza- 
tion has prospered, salaries have re- 
cently attained an appreciable in- 
crease, but there is no uniformity in 
this rise of wages. Workmen are given 
annual vacations with pay running to 
as high as two weeks, considering their 
zeal in competitive work. There is a 
special regulation with respect to do- 
mestics; but chauffeurs of private 
homes are not held to be domestics but 
a special category of private employ- 
ees. Rules are laid down for home 
work; and as for farm hands, their 
legal protection is insufficient if we 
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bear in mind that farming is that 
branch of Chilean production that en- 
gages the largest number of laborers. 

Individual employees enjoy legal 
aid far above that of working men, 
Since it is hard to distinguish between 
the two classes of wage-earners, an 
agency has been created whose duty 
it is to classify workmen; for that 
purpose they take into account the ele- 
ment that gives them that character 
according to law, or the preponderance 
of intellectual effort over physical. 
Private employees besides benefiting 
from the general guarantees of the 
forty-eight-hour week, of overtime pay, 
of paid vacations obtainable annually, 
of the protection of women and chil- 
dren, enjoy a legal yearly bonus which 
may amount to 25% for small sala- 
ries, an indemnification of one month’s 
salary for each year of service, on the 
employer’s account, the payment of a 
living wage fixed annually by a joint 
commission of employers and employ- 
ees; family allowances, equal in 
amount for each family charge. . These 
are financed by means of a two-fold 
assessment paid in by employer and 
employee, the quota being equivalent 
to 2% of the wages, and paid by both. 
In spite of the fact that employees 
have no social insurance but only a 
tiny life insurance they nevertheless 
can count on a retirement fund formed 
by individual accounts of compulsory 
savings; in these accounts the em- 
ployer must deposit as his share 5% 
of the wages that he pays the em- 
ployee, and the latter, on his side, pays 
in another 5% of his salary. The re 
tirement fund into which flow other 
moneys in substantial volume and 


which is augmented by the capitaliza- 
tion of interest has been very helpful 
to Chilean laborers; it allows them 
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not only to set up a small capital but 
further affords them opportunities to 
acquire property and to become home 
owners. For this purpose the welfare 
organizations advance their savings 
funds and make mortgage loans to 
their depositors. Unemployed work- 
men receive aid from a special fund 
provided from assessments of 1% of 
the workmen’s wages. 

Sailing contracts for officers and 
crews of the national merchant marine 
are the object of thorough-going regu- 
lations. It is curious to recall in this 
regard that the old Chilean Cédigo de 
Comercio, issued in 1865, makes an 
exception to the individualistic spirit 
' of its age by offering effective protec- 
tion to seamen. Officers of the mer- 
chant marine have a social welfare 
savings fund, perhaps the most perfect 
in Chile. 

Labor accident legislation, applica- 
ble to all wage earners, fully adopts 
the doctrine of professional risks and 
takes its inspiration from the French 
law of 1898; unfortunately, its pen- 
sions and indemnities, appraised rela- 
tively to a maximum wage fixed in the 
Code, have remained too low in view 
of monetary depreciation. There is 
no compulsory social insurance against 
labor accidents, but as the charges im- 
posed by the law are rather heavy 
there is an obvious advantage in tak- 
ing out insurance. Working mothers 
are protected, with paid rest, and their 
jobs are held for them. With certain 
exceptions Sundays and holidays are 
established as days of rest; night work 
is forbidden in bakeries; norms have 
been set up for hygiene and safety for 
the worker; to this-end special regu- 
lations have been dictated. 

The law sets up two kinds of trade 
unions: industrial, or rather, enter- 
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prise-unions, which are constituted by 
the workmen in a given establishment, 
and craft unions, formed by persons 
exercising the same craft, or similar 
or allied crafts. The inter-craft union 
federations are hampered and the dual- 
ity of the unions is injurious to the 
development of a genuine trade union- 
ism. The unions are forbidden to en- 
gage in political activity, since they 
have it as their function to be instru- 
ments of social collaboration. Never- 
theless, it has come about that many 
unions have developed political activ- 
ity and have fallen under the control 
of the socialist or communist party, 
and have fomented illegal strikes. 
The growth of the unions has been 
large in the last few years. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, Chile numbered 629 in- 
dustrial unions with a membership of 
91,940, and 1,259 craft unions with 
79,357 members, or a total of 171,297 
unionized men, the vast majority of 
them, workmen. 

Collective conflicts in labor must be 
submitted to the compulsory concilia- 
tion of the Permanent Conciliation 
Boards; arbitration is optional and a 
strike can only be declared after cer- 
tain formalities have been complied 
with. Chilean law tends to restrict 
strikes; they are forbidden in all pub- 
lic services. There is a project for- 
ward to impose compulsory arbitra- 
tion, which would mean a denial of 
the right to strike. Individual con- 
flicts in labor fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of special courts with special pro- 
cedures as well, which, however, are 
not speedy enough. For the simpler 
cases, the tribunals are composed of 
single Labor Judges; and for more 
complex cases they are composed of 
the Appeal Courts, upon which sit, in 
addition to one lawyer, representatives 
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of the employers and wage-earners. 
The Supreme Court intervenes in 
questions of labor law, having cogni- 
zance in actions of complaint against 
the judgments of the lower courts. 
The intervention of the Supreme 
Court has contributed to make juris- 
prudence uniform in labor matters. 
There are inspection boards to keep a 
check on the social laws, and the coun- 
try has a Ministry of Labor. 
Compulsory labor insurance is the 
object of Law 4054 dictated on the 
eighth day of September, 1924, which 
sets up insurance trebly imposed, up- 
on the employer, the worker, and the 
state, for risks owing to sickness, ma- 
ternity, total disability, and old age. 
There is no insurance for death, but 
the money paid in by the deceased 
insured is returned to the members of 
his family. Insurance is handled by 
a bank, an organization that is some- 
what centralized, without sufficient 
autonomy, and the financing of which 
exposes it to grave dangers. In spite 
of its shortcomings, Chilean social in- 
surance, embracing a million insured, 
has already bestowed appreciable bene- 
fits. It is complemented by a Law of 
Preventive Medicine applicable to all 
wage-earners, whether workers, private 
or public employees, and granting to- 


tal or partial preventive rest, along 
with the enjoyment of compensation 
and medical treatment to people that 
may be threatened with certain dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis, syphilis, 
heart trouble, ete. In Chile there igs 
no state unemployment insurance, 

Legislation on housing is very abun- 
dant but has not as yet brought forth 
sufficient results, and the problem of 
proletarian housing, in city and coun- 
try, is one of the most serious in the 
land. Under the protection of the 
laws numerous groups of working- 
men’s homes are being built. There 
are likewise laws for codperatives, but 
members in these societies are still few 
in number because the codperative 
spirit has not yet come into being 
among Chileans; as against that, mu- 
tual benefit societies have long flour- 
ished in the country. 


The short summary preceding shows 
us the importance acquired by Chile’s 


social legislation. In the few years 
of its existence it has improved con- 
tinuously, bettering the living condi- 
tions of the economically weaker class- 
es. Chile is a model of social law in 
Latin America and its laws have been 
skilfully imitated by other sister coun- 
tries of the continent. 
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The Economic Resources 


of Bolivia 


OLIVIA, a democratic country 
lying at the center of South 
America, was constituted as a 
unitary republic in 1825. It has an 
area of a little over one million square 
kilometers, extending from the Andes 
to the tropical basin of the Amazon. 
In the mountains of the Andes may 
be found substantial deposits of tin, 
tungsten, silver, antimony, lead, cop- 
per, and zinc; and in the Amazonian 
basin, with its forest reserves, are 
grown rubber, chinchona, Brazilian 
nuts, and tropical fruits, and the fauna 
offers a great variety of meat, furs, 
and plumage. Bolivia also has con- 
siderable deposits of petroleum. The 
population, which is about three mil- 
lion, is composed mostly of Indians 
who are descendants of the famed In- 
ca Empire. There are a few Europe- 
ans and a large number of half-breeds 
who represent a mixture of European 
and native blood. 
Epitor’s Note 
Epmunpo Vazquez, professor, the 
University of La Paz; ex-Minister of 
the Treasury and National Economy; 
Representative of the Mining Indus- 
try ; Counsellor of the Chamber of In- 
dustry and Mining Enterprises; Di- 
rector of the “Caja de Seguro y Ahor- 
ro Obrero”; Actual Director of the 
newspaper “La Reptblica” ; National 
Senator representing the Department 
of Oruro. 


By Edmundo Vazquez 


During the first five months of this 
year Bolivia’s exports of raw materials 
were as follows: Tin, 17,000 tons; 
tungsten, 12,000 tons; lead, 6,000 
tons; antimony, 5,400 tons; copper, 
2,800 tons; zinc, 2,700 tons; sulphur, 
1,300 tons; silver, 88 tons; amianthus 
and asbestos, 19,500 kilos; bismuth, 
10,000 kilos; cobalt, 672 kilos; gold, 
101 kilos. 

During my term of office as minis- 
ter of National Economy, contracts 
for the sale of tin and tungsten were 
signed with Britain and the United 
States. English foundries obtained 
20,000 tons of tin annually, and the 
United States received the balance, 
which amounted to 18,000 tons. The 
total production of tungsten, amount- 
ing to 4,400 tons a year, was sent 
to the United States. The other met- 
als were exported almost entirely to 
Britain and the United States. The 
above-mentioned contracts made pos- 
sible the establishment of private 
foundries in Houston, Texas, which 
produced a large quantity of the tin 
that is consumed by the United States, 
estimated at 60% of the world output. 

The oil deposits of Bolivia have not 
been completely exploited, nor has the 
industry been brought to a high level 
of industrialization. They yield the 
Bolivian people oil in volume far less 
than is needed. In the first five 
months of 1941 the output of crude oil 
amounted to 2,800,000 litres; gasoline 
1,500,000 litres; fuel oil 1,200,000 
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litres; and small quantities of kero- 
sene and Diesel oil. 

The great area of Bolivia and the 
small number of its inhabitants afford 
an opportunity for a great increase of 
immigration and of capital investment 
for a number of reasons. The land is 
virgin; its resources have been un- 
tapped; it has extensive potential 
wealth; and much of its territory has 
been unexplored. 

Transportation development is bad- 
ly needed, both railroads and high- 
ways. Only the mining industry has 
been afforded a measure of transporta- 
tion. Railroads, private and govern- 


ment, carry the mineral products of 
the mountain regions to the ports of 
Antofagasta, Arica, and Mollendo on 
the Pacific Ocean. 

At the present moment, when Euro- 
pean markets have dwindled, Bolivia 


has sought to bind itself more closely 
to the United States. Contracts have 
been awarded to the United States in 
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order to perpetuate this policy and to 
attract capital. The capital desired 
is required in money only in part, 
since Bolivia needs primarily machin- 
ery, supplies and implements for the 
construction of highways, and codpera- 
tive economic assistance both to agri- 
culture and to the oil and mining in- 
dustries. Bolivia, with its great re- 
sources of raw materials, is prepared 
to guarantee any contract that is made 
with another country in order that it 
may industrialize its economic life. 
Bearing in mind that some of the 
resources of Bolivia may be classed as 
“strategic defense materials,” the gov- 
ernment of Bolivia, with the full co- 
operation of the Senate, is determined 
to use to advantage the economic re- 
sources of the country developed to a 
high level of production as well as the 
capital that may be secured from other 
countries. I-may say with assurance, 
with regard to any private enterprise, 
that any investment of capital will be 
properly safeguarded by our laws. 


ae 


A Program for Stimulating 


the National Economy of Argentina® 


By FEDERICO PINEDO 


T is necessary to know the serious 
economic situation that the coun- 
try of Argentina is facing. Suf- 

fice it to say that if the prospects are 
confirmed the exports for next year, 


¢ & & & SF 
Eprror’s 


Fepertco Pryepo, statesman; b. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1895; J. D., 
Faculty of Law, Univ. Buenos Aires, 
1915; thesis: “A Study of the Con- 
crete Manifestation of Socialization 
and Rights of Property”; National 
Deputy for the Federal Capital, 1920- 
22; also 1928-80 and 1932-33 (Inde- 
pendent Socialist Party) ; twice Min- 
ister of Finance, first under General 
Augustin P. Justo, and recently under 
President Ortiz and Acting President 
Ramén S. Castillo; Mem. Board of 
Directors, “Inversiones Sud Ameri- 
eanas,” S. A., and “La Continental,” 
S. A. Author of legislation founding 
the Central Bank of the Argentine 
Republic, and the Institute for the 
Liquidation of Frozen Bank Assets; 
author of the Program of Recovery 
for the National Economy of the Ar- 
gentine Republic (of which this arti- 
cle is a partial resumé) ; attorney with 
a private practice; journalist, From 
The Review of the River Plata, Sep- 
tember 6, 1940. 


due to the absolute closing of the 
European markets, will not reach the 
insignificant amount of 1,126 million 
pesos which were reached in the mini- 
mum year during the world depres- 
sion. 

Great unsaleable product surpluses 
indicate a critical condition on the 
farm, industrial crisis, unemployment 
and anxiety in the cities, general pros- 
tration in all the country’s activities 
with social repercussions of unfore- 
seen extent. 

It is impossible to conceive of a 
single part of responsible public opin- 
ion that, faced by similar events, can 
approve the attitude of letting them 
follow their natural course. The 
country, on the contrary, requires a 
program of action. It should be given 
a simple program, a program of com- 
mon sense without vague and extrava- 
gant theories. 


The public buying power and the 
economic activity 


Only common sense is necessary to 
know what is not functioning correctly 
in the economic complex. It is hard 
to justify the fact that industry and 
internal activity are contracting more 
and more under present circumstances, 
There are people without work pre- 
cisely when there is much work to be 


* This article contains a portion of a report submitted to H. E. The Vice President in exer- 
cise of the Presidency, Ramon 8S. Castillo, by H. BE. The Minister of Finance, Federico Pinedo. 
It deals primarily with the necessity for a stimulation program and the broad outline of such 
& program, frequently referred to as the Pinedo Plan. The details of the financing plan and 
its monetary and foreign exchange aspects are omitted for lack of space.—Editor. 
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done to supply what is short, to con- 
struct what is very necessary and in 
this way to offset the grave conse- 
quences in the decrease of our foreign 
commerce. 

There is nothing inherently wrong 
in the economic process. It is merely 
that when the decisive impulse of the 
public demand commences to weaken 
and when its purchasing power is in- 
tensely restricted, the initial contrac 
tion in the channels of commerce and 
industry first affected, spreads from 
channel to channel, from business to 
business, continuously creating more 
unemployment and therefore extend- 
ing the depressive effects to the entire 
national economy. It is the movement 
of a continually contracting spiral. It 
is necessary first to stop and later to 
reverse the progress of this movement. 
To do that it is indispensable that 
steps be taken tending to return to the 
laboring class sufficient purchasing 
power to stimulate the demand in cer- 
tain important zones of economic ac- 
tivity, in such form that the increase 
brought about in employment will be 
extended also to other branches or sec- 
tions, causing therefore an unwinding 
of the spiral and a spreading move- 
ment until it reaches all fields of eco- 
nomic activity. 

One might think that an action of 
this nature presupposes direct inter- 
vention by the State in business. This 
is not the intention, nor can such in- 
tervention be justified. The State has 
no necessity whatsoever to substitute 
itself for the productive forces of pri- 
vate economy. There is already ample, 
and at times almost exaggerated inter- 
ference or control; intervention has 
been extended into fields where private 
industry is undoubtedly of superior 
efficiency. But it is indispensable that 
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the State create favorable conditions 
and offer the necessary encouragement 
so that such actions acquire all the im- 
pulse of which they are capable in or 
der to combat efficiently the depression 
which is now commencing. 

This is the starting point of the eco- 
nomic program that should be applied 
in this grave emergency. The coun- 
try has ample monetary resources, 
There is a considerable labor force 
available and a great variety and 
quantity of productive elements which 
await their intelligent development, 
It is all in the combining of these ele- 
ments, placing the resources into the 
hands of those who have the aptitude 
and responsibility to utilize them in 
order to stimulate the national eco- 
nomy. 

With this purpose a financial sys- 
tem has been prepared that proposes 
to mobilize all the available resources 
and to facilitate their use by private 
activity, by purchasing surpluses of 
products which are at present unsale- 
able, or by promoting ample plans to 
construct houses for employees and 
workmen and adequately to finance the 
development of industry. 

We are not dealing, therefore, with 
the urgent measures to which the Na- 
tional Treasury resorts to take care 
of its own obligations. This is a plan 
of essential economy and not of a fis- 
eal nature. To pretend that the in- 
stability of its finances is the most 
serious and pressing problem the na- 
tion has today, is to ignore economi¢ 
reality and to impose upon public 
opinion a mistaken set of ideas. There 
is no doubt that the budget problem 
is important but even though it were 
resolved or reduced in amount by de 
creased expenses, which would involve 
discharging a great number of state 
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employees, or by drastic reductions in 
their salaries, the fundamental prob- 
lems of the country would not only re- 
main unsolved but become aggravated. 
The violent contraction of public ex- 
pense, convenient or not, would react, 
no doubt, on the public purchasing 
power and the general demand that 
moves industry. 

What is stated above does not mean 
to say that we should choose the pro- 
cedure, not always successful, sug- 
gested by many other countries, to 
maintain the economic activity by in- 
creasing the fiscal deficit, especially if 
that deficit results from increasing un- 
productive expenses. The whole pro- 
posed program on the contrary is 
based on the ‘dea of increasing pro- 
ductive expenses, not in the public ad- 
ministration but in the sphere of pri- 
vate activity. It is highly convenient 
to restrict the increase in the number 
of employees and public expenditures 
and to realize in this respect all pos- 
sible economies, but even if this is 
successful, under no _ consideration 
should it be considered that the impor- 
tant current problems have been solved. 

Nor can it be thought that at this 
time the national difficulties will be 
solved if the budget is successfully 
balanced by means of increased taxes, 
some of which become exceedingly 
heavy when economy declines and tax- 
able material diminishes. There are 
taxes that can and should be adjusted 
with direct benefits to the public trea- 
sury and equality, but neither this as- 


_ pect of the financial measure nor the 


limitation of expenses, which are im- 
portant, constitute today the desired 
end. Without doubt they will have to 
be considered in time but this should 
not be the starting point. It is merely 
a question of order of importance. 


First, it is necessary to prepare an 
energetic stimulation of the economy 
of the country that can serve as a 
base for the realization of the required 
financial force. 


The unsaleable surpluses of agricul- 
tural products 


The most urgent problem that the 
country has today is that of the large 
surpluses of products which cannot be 
sold in their customary foreign mar- 
kets. There is profound disagreement 
among the farming class. It is pre- 
sumed that a more or less normal 
wheat harvest will result in a large 
unsaleable surplus. There is no mar- 
ket in sight for all of the flax and 
forage crops, and it is feared that the 
next corn crop cannot be exported. 
The rural commerce withdraws dis- 
trustfully and the populated centers 
are feeling with understandable anxi- 
ety these first symptoms of unsettled 
times that are facing them. 


The terms of the problem are un- 
doubtedly simple. Either the unsale- 
able surpluses are lost and the produc- 
tive farm organization is destroyed, 
reducing to poverty those who work in 
this field, with disastrous consequences 
for industry, commerce and all eco- 
nomic, financial and banking activities 
of the country; or the State can take 
over these surpluses until such time as 
circumstances permit vr advise other 
solutions. 


There is no possible alternative. 
The time has not come to think of the 
restriction of planting, or of the sub- 
stitution of crops while the interna- 
tional horizon is stil! cloudy. Above 
all, there is nothing which signifies in 
any way that reduction of work in the 
field should be undertaken before the 
economic movement in the rest of the 
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country has been given the rhythm 
and opportunity, by means of this 
plan, to absorb new quantities of the 
unemployed farming class. 

The acquisition of these surpluses 
at moderate prices in order that the 
producers may cover the cost of pro- 
duction, but not pay excessive rents 
to proprietors, constitutes one of the 
fundamental points of the economic 
program. 

In another part of this report will 
be explained the scheme for mobiliz- 
ing the resources to finance these ac- 
quisitions that will permit maintain- 
ing at a satisfactory level the purchas- 
ing power of the rural population. 
The idea, in the last instance, consists 
in mobilizing the present resources 
from the exchange benefits which will 
be obtained in the future,—in other 
words, to anticipate or to set aside 
from now on, these benefits for the 
purchase of these products. 

As it cannot be conceived, for ob- 
vious reasons, that the producers them- 
selves in moments of their greatest 
need are in a position to make use of 
credit to retain the products in their 
hands until the moment arrives in 
which their sale is possible, the State 
will take their place in these opera- 
tions. The benefits of exchange are 
indicated as a source from which the 
necessary resources will come to pro- 
vide the funds which are going to be 
advanced, not because these benefits 
accrue to the rural producers, as it is 
usually held, since they rest sometimes 
on production and other times on con- 
sumption, but because the amount of 
those benefits is closely related to ex- 
portations and as soon as exportations 
begin to increase again larger re- 
sources will be obtained to amortize 
those previously mobilized. 


The construction of modest houses 

The purchase of surpluses is not 
sufficient to give to the economic moye- 
ment the rhythm that leads to the 
highest point of employment. It ig 
necessary to add other stimulants. 
There is none more effective than the 
construction industry, because of the 
size and extent of its impact as well ag 
the rapidity with which the stimulus 
is felt by the economic organizations, 
There is much truth in the saying that 
when construction goes well, every- 
thing goes well. Construction repre 
sents in its disbursements a large pro 
portion of salaries, of buying power 
among the working class, and an im- 
mediate and general demand for a 
great quantity and variety of articles 
produced by other industries. It has 
also a negative aspect since it requires 
the importation of foreign material. 
This can be corrected to a great extent 
if special encouragement is given to 
simple construction of modest cost, em- 
ploying almost exclusively national 
materials, with the object of increas 
ing its stimulating effects on other in- 
ternal activities. 

The decline is very evident, even if 
unemployment figures have been exag- 
gerated. Before the decline, approxi- 
mately 150,000 persons worked di- 
rectly on constructions, to which 
should be added another 60,000 in re 
lated industries. The total value of 
constructions was estimated at approx- 
imately 630 million pesos annually, of 
which 200 million pesos applied to 
salaries of workmen occupied directly 
in constructions, 210 million pesos to 
national materials and 180 million 
pesos to foreign materials. This last 
item should be drastically cut in favor 
of the second mentioned item, by 
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means of comprehensive collaboration 
of architects, providers of material, 
and constructors. 

These figures require no further 
comment in the program outlined. It 
has been held that the State will not 
concern itself directly with the con- 
struction of building but will help in 
every way possible the development of 
constructions. There is a great poten- 
tial demand for modest homes. It is 
an industry in which, no matter how 
abundantly they produce during years 
to come, there will be no over-produc- 
tion. If the dwelling is adequate and 
reasonable in price, it has unlimited 
utility. Only the resources to build 
are necessary. 

The great number of employees and 
laborers in our country, who live in 
unwholesome environment have not 
been able to cope with the problem of 
a home, except in an insignificant 
number of cases, because they lacked 
contact with the sources of the re- 
quired funds. Two obstacles hinder 
them: first, the lack of initial capital 
to cover a part of the construction 
cost; and second, the relatively high 
interest rate on mortgage loans, which 
necessitates heavy payments, not in 
keeping with their salaries and wages. 
The financing plan which is envisaged 
is proposed to overcome these two ob- 
stacles. There will be resources at 
adequate terms and low interest rates 
assigned to the construction of modest 
homes. Nothing else is required. 
These resources will be made available 
to those interested through the exist- 
ing channels, without the necessity of 
new means of distribution. 

It is deemed possible to assign dur- 
ing the coming year, for the construc- 
tion of homes throughout the country, 
from 150 to 200 million pesos, over 
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and above the amount usually invested 
by the public in such constructions. 
It is therefore possible to start, on a 
large scale, the solution of the alarm- 
ing social problem of the home. Much 
is known and has been written and 
published on this topic, making it un- 
necessary to point out the importance 
of resolving this problem. It is so 
large that what has been done so far, 
much of it serious and respectable, ap- 
pears insignificant compared to the 
enormous field of action ahead. 

This country’s experience, and es- 
pecially that of foreign countries that 
have undertaken this task with suc- 
cess, teaches us that construction on a 
large scale and according to group 
plans is the one that meets the re- 
quirements demanded by economy, hy- 
giene, and the viewpoints of the archi- 
tect and the landscape engineers. It 
is not always possible to adopt this 
policy entirely due to the lack of large 
open spaces within the Federal Capi- 
tal limits and especially near the in- 
dustrial zones; but in the surrounding 
regions and in the interior of the coun- 
try there will no doubt be more liberty 
of action in this respect. 

This is neither the place nor the 
time to lay out the construction plan, 
nor to discuss its fundamental points. 
This should be the duty of an organiz- 
ing commission, such as the one that 
so efficiently contributed to the initial 
execution of the 1935 Monetary Laws. 


The stimulation of industrial activity 


Another of the cardinal points of 
this economy program is the encour- 
agement of manufacturing activities. 
The times of the greatest industrial 
initiative in the Argentine have been 
those during which necessity demand- 
ed the supplying through real national 
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effort, that which could not be import- 
ed from foreign countries because of 
physical impossibilities or due to the 
shortage of exchange that resulted 
from the war of 1914 and the world 
depression of a few years back. Since 
the present conflict is bringing about 
similar consequences and in order that 
industry may emerge from this abnor- 
mal situation more vigorous and diver- 
sified, it is necessary above all to main- 
tain and develop the demand for these 
articles, assure financing facilities for 
capital investments and for the acqui- 
sition or replacement of equipment. 

The demand for industrial products 
will be the immediate result of the 
measures that have been examined be- 
fore, tending to develop the public- 
buying power, and to avoid the buying 
power that leans heavily towards im- 
portations, and is maintained at a 
level incompatible with the interests 
of the country during the present 
world situation. 

In so far as the financing facilities 
are concerned, we are attempting to 
understand a subject which, apart 
from its apparent immediate interest, 
has a permanent and undoubtedly im- 
portant place in the organic develop- 
ment of Argentine industry. 

What has so far hindered the solu- 
tion of the industrial credit problem ? 
Is it that the banks are not in a posi- 
tion to continue making loans to in- 
dustry as they have in the past? It 
is not necessary to repeat the well- 
known reasons that require the banks 
to abstain from investing funds, se- 
cured on short time deposits, in indus- 
trial loans which are not compatible 
with the liquid state in which the 
banks must keep their assets. There- 
fore, the bank’s aid to industry is 


necessarily dangerous in its terms and 
limited in its scope. 

Nor has our industry ready access 
to the securities market. Very few in- 
dustrial shares are placed on the mar 
ket. To educate our people toward 
this type of investment would be a 
slow process, incompatible with the 
immediate requirements of industry, 

Meanwhile it is not impossible that 
Argentine industries will be faced 
with the necessity of securing funds on 
adequate terms, and confronted with 
the danger of being absorbed by finane- 
ing enterprises that generally, without 
having the technical or economic ad- 
vantages of a combination er consoli- 
dation of companies, exert a control 
which kills the spirit of initiative and 
the independence of the controlled in- 
dustries. 


There remains for consideration the 
assistance of foreign capital. It is 
usually effective and beneficial to na- 
tional economy. But except in rare 
eases this capital is not available to 
genuinely national enterprises. Ar 
gentine initiative, and our increasing 
aptitude for industrial technique, are 
not favored with those funds. These 
flow naturally toward the groups of 
foreign interests to which they are 
closely bound. Argentine manufac- 
turers are, therefore, in an obviously 
inferior position and in this as in other 
aspects, the difficulty is certainly sur- 
mountable. 

It is sufficient to mention here that 
through the codperation of the Central 
Bank, other banks, and the financial 
market, solvent industries will be able 
to secure resources on intermediate 
terms, that may extend fifteen years 
in exceptional cases and at interest 
rates as low as possible in relation to 
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the cost of money, length of terms, and 
nature of the investment. 

Frequently in discussing this ques- 
tion the argument is presented that 
the industrialization of the country 
works to the disadvantage of exports, 
and this assertion would be indispu- 
table if it were true today that by de- 
voting time to the production of those 
articles that under especially favor- 
able conditions can be produced, the 
country had an opportunity of ex- 
porting increasing quantities of the 
products of the soil. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. It is a well- 
known fact that since before the last 
world depression Argentine exporta- 
tions measured in physical volume 
have remained on a practically sta- 
tionary level. Therefore, our country 
has not had, as in more favorable 
times during its economic history, the 
alternative of dedicating itself prefer- 
ably to the exportation of increasing 
amounts of farm products, importing 
in exchange manufactured articles, or 
of intensively developing industry and 
sacrificing the possibilities of exporta- 
tion. At this time the country does 
not have this option in its political 
economy and it cannot be stated at this 
instant, with any degree of certainty, 
whether it will or will not have it af- 
ter the war. At that time no doubt 
difficult problems will arise. But 
there are actually grave and pressing 
problems which should not be left 
without immediate solution because of 
the possibility of future complica- 
tions. Until that moment arrives the 
country must necessarily turn to its 
industry to supply in every way pos- 
sible that which it cannot import or 
pay for, and avoid the grave danger 
of unemployment. This does not mean 
that all industry should be encouraged. 


We should not commit the error of 
promoting those productions that tend 
to reduce the importations from those 
countries that continue buying our 
products in quantities sufficient to per- 
mit us to pay for these importations. 
On the contrary, we will create new 
obstacles to exportations. We must 
import while we can continue ex- 
porting. 

It is necessary also and never more 
so than at this time, not to resort to 
the systematic attitude of obstructing 
importations from neighboring coun- 
tries, thereby losing the opportunity of 
developing an interchange of recipro- 
cal advantages. That attitude should 
be replaced by a clear and firm policy 
of economic approximation which in 
time will permit us to establish a 
great zone of free commerce. To over- 
come these prejudices, recommenda- 
tions for a treaty with the United 
States of Brazil have been made. If 
possible an agreement should be made 
not only with that nation, but also 
with other neighboring countries. 

Much has been said regarding the 
establishment of a regime of free ex- 
change between neighboring countries 
of this continent associating them- 
selves in a Customs Union as com- 
pletely as possible. Perhaps the great- 
est enemy of that sound idea has been 
the exaggeration in the statement of 
the plan or the lack of knowledge of 
the situation which would have been 
created had the plan been adopted. It 
is necessary to avoid these difficulties 
and to seek formulas that can be put 
into practice without violating reality. 
This is precisely what has been done 
with our great neighbor: to recom- 
mend to both governments that all of 
the articles that are not actually pro- 
duced in either of the two countries 
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and those which are produced in one 
of the two but not in the other, or pro- 
duced in small quantities only, will 
circulate in both countries as in one 
economic territory, without paying 
any customs duties. By that conclu- 
sion, a Customs Union would be estab- 
lished with an economic zone of free 
interchange, which with time would 
continue strengthening and extending 
as its advantages made themselves 
more and more evident. If true that 
circumstances or conveniences con- 
tinue carrying these new countries 
down the highway of progressive in- 
dustrialization, it has been said not 
without reason that in order for Bra- 
zil and Argentina to reach the level of 
development which their natural re- 
sources permit, a great increase in 
their population would be necessary. 
Argentina would have at least to du- 


plicate the number of its inhabitants, 
and Brazil would have to raise the con- 
sumption capacity of the inhabitants 
that it has and continue increasing its 


inhabitants. That will no doubt be 
the work of many years, and mean- 
while new industries that here and 
there are being established will be re- 
stricted by the relative narrowness of 
the consumer’s market. Why wait 
such a long time for that which could 
be obtained immediately through an 
economic agreement between several 
countries which will permit these new 
industries to rely, from now on, upon 
an ample market equivalent to several 
tens of millions of Argentine con- 
sumers? If an agreement of this na- 
ture had been established a decade ago, 
the numerous industries that were es- 
tablished during all that time would 
be enjoying the market provided by 
the sum of the consumers of those 
countries capable of being associated ; 
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they would have produced at a lower 
cost and have realized a more success 
ful distribution of industrial activity, 
This is what is actually proposed to 
be done. 

This would call for a similar politi- 
cal policy and perhaps would greatly 
facilitate the possibility of making 
agreements of a different nature but 
with the same object, with other neigh- 
boring countries. It will bring about 
a concession to the Executive Power 
of an ample legal authorization—that 
could be perhaps for a period of two 
years —so that the executive branch 
could reduce or eliminate by decree 
customs duties which today exist, if 
it is done with the object of promot 
ing interchange with such countries. 
The operation of the “drawback” re 
gime would pursue the same policy, in 
order to stimulate our exports to new 
markets, principally to those that are 
favorable due to their geographic na- 
ture. With these things in mind the 
approximate legal arrangements are 
proposed. 

The fear of postwar disorderly and 
aggressive competition is an inhibitory 
factor to the industrial effort required 
under the actual circumstances. It is 
necessary to assure our industry that 
from now on, regardless of what fu- 
ture conditions may be, it will not be 
exposed to sales from the exterior at 
prices lower than the cost of produc 
tion in foreign markets in typical 
forms of “dumping.” The exchange 
control system in reality permits the 
taking of defensive measures. But, 
besides this control, which by its na- 
ture, cannot carry its own weight per- 
manently, it is evident that in many 
cases it will be necessary to complete 
or substitute for these measures other 
more effective measures. With this in 
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mind it is absolutely necessary to dele- 
gate the corresponding legal authoriza- 
tions. 

It is an undisputed fact that our 
customs tariff should be completely 
revised. Nevertheless, this is not the 
moment to begin such a complex task, 
due to the abnormal conditions of for- 
eign commerce. But it might be con- 
venient to eliminate one of the ob- 
stacles that hinder the development of 
certain manufacturers, by taxing raw 
materials with higher duties than those 
duties applied to the products manu- 
factured from them. 


The considerable support that the 
State gives to industry in the program, 
the features of which are being con- 
sidered, requires that industry in turn 
respond with a clear sense of responsi- 
bility, codperating with the State in 
every way possible in order to reach 
the desired goal, without forgetting 
that success depends upon all points 
of view being essentially collective and 
not upon the granting of benefits other 
than those sufficient to provide the legi- 
timate inducement to the force re- 
quired by the program of stimulation 
of the national economy. 


AG 
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The Exchange Problems 


of our 
South American Neighbors 


By WALTER R. MYERS 


O many American laymen, the 

subject of foreign exchange is of 

such frightening mien that they 
fail to make a genuine effort to grasp 
even the basic principles involved. In 
this great country with its enormous 
resources and market, most of us fail 
to come consciously face to face with 
exchange problems, and because unfa- 
miliar, they appear complicated and 
confusing, and we seek to avoid them. 
Yet foreign exchange conditions are of 
vital importance to our foreign trade, 
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and thus indirectly concern all of us. 
And since our South American neigh- 
bors are incomparably more dependent 
upon foreign markets than we, the 
problem of exchange assumes for them 
far greater significance. Indeed, if 
one would understand the present dif- 
culties of their trade with us, one must 
recognize and give due weight to the 
exchange situation. 

What is “foreign exchange”? In 
its simplest form the term covers the 
buying and selling and use of check 
ing accounts in foreign banks. Add 
to this the fact that the foreign bank 
account is in the money of that coun- 
try —let us say English sterling — 
and that the price or equivalent of the 
pound in terms of dollars fluctuates, 
and we have the simplest essentials of 
foreign exchange. The larger banks 
have such accounts with foreign cor 
respondent banks. An importer of 
goods from England may buy from his 
own bank a check against its deposit 
in sterling in England. The English 
exporter is thus paid for his goods in 
his own currency. The importer has 
paid American dollars in an amount 
determined by the price of the pound 
sterling. The price includes a profit 
to the bank for its service. The busi- 
ness of the exchange bank is to buy 
and sell such checks together with 
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drafts payable at a future date, secur- 
ing, if possible, a margin of profit on 
each transaction. 

Under normal conditions, “triangu- 
lar” settlement of foreign trade obliga- 
tions was very common. For example, 
Argentina usually exported more goods 
to England than she purchased from 
England. Thus a credit balance in 
sterling was developed in favor of Ar- 
gentine exporters or their banks. But 
Argentina commonly bought more 
from the United States than she ex- 
ported to us. The surplus sterling 
credits were bought by the Argentine 
importers and used to pay creditors 
in the United States. This practice is 
no longer possible, for about two years 
ago, the British government “blocked” 
such credits by ordering that they be 
expended only in Great Britain and 
for the purchase of British goods. The 
United States is now the only great 
country which allows such freedom of 
spending foreign balances lying in our 
banks.’ Since triangular trade settle- 
ments are temporarily excluded in 
most cases, Argentina, to continue our 
illustration, has been forced in self de- 
fense to adopt measures distasteful to 
her people and harmful to our trade. 

Her dilemma is this. Should Ar- 
gentine merchants continue to buy 
more from us than they sold to us, the 
demand for dollars would increase in 
order to pay the debit balance, and the 
price of the dollar in terms of pesos 
would rise. As the dollar value of the 
peso fell, Argentina would be able to 
buy less and less of our goods, though 
we continued to buy the same volume 
of goods from them. -But the Argen- 
tines like our goods, especially our 
machinery and autos, and want to 
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continue to import them. In this sit- 
uation, to prevent the further fall of 
the dollar value of the peso (the rate 
of exchange), the Argentine govern- 
ment has attempted to limit imports 
from the United States. Admittedly 
the flow of desirable imports is mate- 
rially reduced, but the exchange posi- 
tion of the peso is maintained thereby, 
and many undesirable consequences 
of a depreciated currency are avoided. 

If we seriously seek to comprehend 
our neighbors’ exchange dilemma, we 
must clearly understand the impor 
tance to them of the following three 
basic facts: 


First, the South American countries 
are debtor countries, a fact of much 
significance as regards exchange, for 
their exports must exceed imports by 
the amount of totals paid on principal 
and interest, or their exchange will 
suffer, — barring gold shipments, and 
most countries lack the necessary gold. 

Second, countries of South America 
are extremely dependent upon foreign 
markets for their goods. Argentina 
normally exports two-thirds or more of 
her livestock and crops. Brazil about 
half of her agricultural production, 
while the mineral and oil-producing 
countries such as Chile and Venezuela 
sell at least three-quarters of such 
products to foreign markets. In some 
countries the situation has been made 
more serious because of dependence 
upon one or a very few exports, such 
as Bolivian tin or Chilean nitrate and 
copper. The shorter the list of ex- 
ports, the more vulnerable is the coun- 
try to the loss of markets for such 
goods. If in addition the goods suf- 
fer competition from other lands or, 
as raw materials, are dependent upon 


1 The “freezing’’ of funds belonging to citizens of Axis countries, or of countries seized by 


those powers, is in an entirely different category. 
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economic prosperity abroad, fluctua- 
tions in the sale of the exportable 
goods are greatly increased, with con- 
sequent domestic repercussions of the 
most serious nature. 

This vulnerability extends also to 
foreign political conditions, including 
tariffs and quotas, and war, and leads 
us to the third basic fact underlying 
exchange control policies of the South 
American countries, namely, the prac- 
tical elimination of some European 
markets, as a result of the British war 
blockade. The 1940 Annual Survey 
of Latin America of Commercial Pan 
America states :* “With respect to ex- 
ports, the continental European mar- 
ket that in 1930 purchased 25% of 
total Latin American exports ceased to 
exist for all practical purposes after 
June, 1940, and for many of the basic 
commodities formerly shipped to that 
area no new markets could be found.” 
The shock of this loss of markets was 
much more severe even than the above 
figures would indicate for those pro- 
ducers whose principal foreign mar- 
kets were European, and much less for 
those countries who sold mainly to the 
United States. 


Our basic facts, then, in the ex- 
change situation for these countries 
are that (1) as debtor countries their 
exports should exceed imports; (2) 
they are extremely dependent upon ex- 
ports for an income with which to sat- 
isfy most of their needs for manufac- 
tured goods; (3) in the face of a 
stable or even increasing desire for 
such goods, they find their own pro- 
ducts unsaleable because war has cut 
off their normal markets. Under 
these conditions, and frequently over 
the vehement protests of their consum- 
ers and users of imported goods and 
2 Vol. X, Nos. 4, 5, 6, p. 91 (June, 1941). 
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machinery, governments in South 
America have quite uniformly adopted 
some policy seeking to limit purchas- 
ers abroad to those classes of imports 
most necessary to domestic welfare. 
They seek to limit further the total 
value of imports approximately to the 
value of exports to the respective coun- 
tries. To the United States this regu- 
lation has seemed burdensome, parti- 
cularly in the case of countries such 
as Argentina which normally buys 
more from us than we purchase from 
her. Now she would like to increase 
her purchases from us by the amount 
which she is unable to obtain from 
Europe, due to the war. But Argen- 
tina cannot pay us with her English 
balance, which the British have 
blocked. There remains the alterna- 
tive of reducing her imports by means 
of “exchange control.” 


In general, exchange control in 
South American states involves com- 
pulsory sale at a fixed price to the 
central bank or the Exchange Control 
Commission of all foreign credits re- 
ceived in any transaction. The price 
is usually set considerably lower than 
that determined by market supply and 
demand. In spite of severe penalties 
there exists, therefore, in some of the 
countries a “black” or bootleg market, 
in which higher prices are demanded 
and paid in order to obtain “free” 
funds, not subject to government regu- 
lations as to use, time and amount. 
The wider the “spread” between the 
central bank’s buying price and the 
market price, the greater the develop- 
ment of bootleg activities. The credits 
obtained thus by the central bank are 
sold at a slightly higher price to im- 
porters on the basis of allotments in 
response to applications usually made 
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through the banks. The applicant 
must state all details regarding the na- 
ture and the necessity of the import, 
the amount of credits desired, the 
time, etc. Imports must of course en- 
ter the country through the customs 
house, and no goods bought on credits 
may be cleared without written evi- 
dence of the necessary allotment of 
credit by the central bank, or the Ex- 
change Control Commission, as the 
ease may be. The Commission may 
be a department of the central bank 
or may only codperate closely with the 
bank. The exchange control thus lays 
a heavy hand on all imports, limiting 
the amounts and determining the 
classes of imports. Imports are di- 
vided into categories, necessities re- 
ceiving preferences in rates and allot- 
ments. The effect is to set a tax or a 
quota or both upon various classes of 
goods. In Argentina the proceeds of 
such measures are used to finance cer- 
tain subsidies, such as government 
loans to agriculture. 

When the exchange control commis- 
sion makes an allotment of import 
eredit to an importer, such an amount 
should of course be reserved for that 
importer’s exclusive use. This prac- 
tice has not always been adhered to, 
with the consequence that at one time, 
in Chile alone a total of seven million 
dollars’ worth of goods had been re- 
ceived in port under allotments grant- 
ed by the exchange control board in 
excess of credits available for payment. 

In Chile, on November 29, 1940, 
there were actually four rates of ex- 
change: (1) The official rate of 19.70 
pesos to the dollar; (2) the export 


rate of 25 pesos to the dollar for ap- 


proved necessities; (3) the private 
disposal rate of 31.50 pesos; (4) the 
bootleg rate of 34.50 pesos. At the 
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official rate exporters of minerals and 
nitrates, that is, foreign companies ex- 
porting their products, were required 
to sell to the exchange control commis- 
sion approximately 20 per cent of the 
total foreign selling price of their ex- 
ports. This amounted to a very heavy 
tax (over 40 per cent) on this portion 
of their product. This 20 per cent 
was the calculated proportion of the 
selling price required to pay salaries 
and local expenses of the company in 
Chile. On this the tax was levied. 
Funds purchased by the exchange con- 
trol board at this low official rate were 
used by the government to pay salaries 
and expenses of ambassadors and con- 
suls abroad, interest on foreign in- 
debtedness, ete. 

The ordinary exporter was permit- 
ted to sell goods abroad only if a bank 
would guarantee that the whole for- 
eign proceeds would be turned over to 
the exchange control commission. The 
exporter could not keep his credits 
abroad or spend them as he pleased. 
He must either import the equivalent 
of the fund in approved goods, or sell 
to the exchange control board at their 
price, or leave at their disposal until 
an importer wanted the amount. The 
exchange control board had the abso- 
lute disposal of the fund, arranged the 
list of approved goods, fixed the price 
of exchange (the export rate above), 
and made other provisions. Importers 
of goods not on the approved list of 
necessities were free to buy any sur- 
plus of such funds in the hands of the 
exchange control board, but at the 
“private disposal” rate of 31.50 (as 
of date above). This class of import- 
ers as well as private individuals who 
wished to transfer funds furnished 
the demand in the bootleg market, 
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where the rate varied greatly from 
day to day. 

That such regulation, typical for 
South American countries, reduces the 
volume of their import trade is obvi- 
ous. It lays a burden on exporters as 
well, though a less severe one. It does 
in practice protect or favor certain in- 
dustries. It gives an additional source 
of income to financially hard-pressed 
governments. It has been used for 
reprisals against the government oppo- 
sition, and as a bargaining weapon in 
trade negotiations. It does, indeed, 
offer many opportunities for mis-use. 
But in principle, exchange control is 


capable of effectively balancing im 
ports against exports and thus provid 
ing a temporary defense against rapid 
depreciation of South American cur 
rencies in terms of foreign moneys, 

A more permanent solution of their 
exchange problem may be a twe-fold 
one: First, the development of new 
markets in both North and South 
America to replace those lost through 
the blockade ; and, second, the develop- 
ment of certain types of manufactur 
ing which are economically suited to 
South America and will thus reduce 
the volume of imports required. 


The Pan-American structure is a standing pledge 


that international relationships in the New World do not 
rest on preponderance of arms or balance of power. We 
have weighed those possibilities and have discarded them, 
seeking bases of greater strength, and more lasting values. 
The independent nations of the Western Hemisphere have 
more than once been the object of direct and indirect 
aggression from beyond the continent. In every contest 
since the era of liberation, they have driven the attacking 
forces from our shores; and the Pan American will is that 
similar forces shall never re-enter. —Cordell Hull 
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Latin America and 


Hemisphere Defense 
By Leonard S. Wilson 


HAT about Latin America? 

This question with its many 

implications has been asked 
frequently during recent months in 
all parts of the United States. Our 
interest in our “good neighbors” has 
three main points which have been 
sharpened by the present European 
conflict. These are included in the 
three fears which have had widespread 
acceptance among all branches of soci- 
ety and in all parts of the country. 
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What are the chances of a military in- 
vasion of Latin America by a victori- 
ous Germany? What are the possi- 
bilities of an economic invasion by a 
victorious Axis? What are the pros- 
pects of political domination in Latin 
America by a Europeon totalitarian 
state? The almost complete lack of 
information possessed by the average 
man in the street concerning the geo- 
graphic background of these questions 
is a matter for serious concern to a 
nation which is proud of its educa- 
tional system and its understanding of 
international affairs. 


The question is most important at 
the present time because of the lack of 
tolerance and temperance, both of 
which are sorely needed today. One 
school of thought can see nothing of 
promise in intervening in the Euro- 
pean war; another can see no advan- 
tage in hemisphere defense and solid- 
arity. An examination of the essen- 
tial geographic conditions which exist 
in the western world and the need of 
trade in a normal world leads to the 
support of the thesis that a consider- 
able amount of hemisphere isolation 
can be maintained providing we, the 
people of the United States, are will- 
ing to enter into a realistic under- 
standing of the needs of all of the na- 
tions of the Americas. With these 
ideas of moderation in mind, let us 
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examine the three questions already 
suggested. 


What are the chances of a German 
military invasion? 
Alarmists, with the best of inten- 
tions, have raised the swastika over 
every nation of our hemisphere. They 
point with alarm to the proximity of 
Dakar, West Africa, to Recife, Brazil, 
when actually it is approximately 
1,900 miles in a straight line between 
these two ports. While this is a short- 
er distance than the sea lanes between 
the United States and Europe, our 
anxiety has caused many citizens to 
overlook the additional 2,000 miles ly- 
ing between Dakar and the southwes- 
ern extremity of the European manu- 
facturing zone which would be re- 
quired to supply the invading army. 
We likewise seem to be unaware of 
the problem of convoying supplies over 
this entire route. But granting that 
an armada of initial storm troops did 
land at Recife, the purposes of this 
army could not be accomplished with- 
out a constant and never-ending stream 
of supplies of all kinds carried over 
the open sea from the Western Euro- 
pean manufacturing zone to this un- 
friendly shore. It may be assumed 
that the American Navy would be sent 
to oppose the invading force, and 
while the intruders would necessarily 
cross about 4,000 miles of ocean, our 
navy, operating out of friendly Latin 
American ports, would be only 1,500 
miles from its base at Georgetown. 
If by some unforeseen and improb- 
able series of disasters caused by 
armed conflict, the United States 
Navy was destroyed and an invading 
force was able to establish a base, this 
army would still be 3,300 miles from 
the Panama Canal, a much greater 


distance than it is from New York 
City to San Francisco. In addition, 
the aggressors would be facing a ter 
ritory which would be unfriendly 
from a cultural and a physical point 
of view; for during the 400 years of 
European-Latin American history, no 
successful settlement has ever been 
maintained, without foreign sources of 
supply, in the Amazon region. This 
is a land which cannot supply the most 
essential war materials. No food sup 
plies could be confiscated in a region 
where virtually no supplies are pro 
duced. No sources of petroleum are 
known except those located far to the 
north in Colombia and Venezuela, in 
the present American zone of defense, 
and these supplies must be shipped to 
the West Indies or the United States 
for refining. No roads would be avail- 
able for the rapid movement of panzer 
divisions or for use as temporary 
landing fields for transport planes. No 
dry season, such as the Germans ex 
pected and counted upon in Poland 
and Russia, would be encountered in 
the Amazon Basin. Instead daily 
rainfall, combined with poor drainage, 
would bar the way, and we have al 
ready witnessed the effect of a wet 
Mediterranean winter upon a highly 
mechanized army in the Greek cam- 
paign. The invader, struggling through 
this unknown, unexplored wilderness 
would have to depend upon open sea 
lanes for his every need, and these vi- 
tal arteries of supply would be under 
constant attack from American ships 
and planes operating from closer bases. 

On the other hand, if the invasion 
turned southward from Recife, the in- 
truders would be less dependent upon 
Europe for foodstuffs, but would re 
main completely dependent upon their 
homeland for all other military sup- 
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plies. The lack of coking coal in 
Latin America precludes the establish- 
ment of an iron and steel industry in 
the southern continent within any pre- 
dictable period; and it is iron and 
steel, petroleum and powder, that com- 
bine to make a modern army effective. 
Without these items, which are not 
available in any quantity in Latin 
America, a successful military inva- 
sion of the lands south of the Rio 
Grande would not be possible. 


What are the possibilities of an 
economic invasion? 


The second question presents more 
serious difficulties and consequently 
deserves a more thorough answer. It 
must be admitted that the establish- 
ment of hemisphere self-sufficiency 
would require considerable changes 
within the Americas and would also 
require a revision of the “normal” 
trade routes of the world. All nations 
within our defense zone have been ex- 
porters of raw materials rather than 
producers of finished goods. Even as 
late as 1939 the United States had a 
dwindling export of cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, and minerals to the Europe of 
yesterday. During the years immedi- 
ately prior to the outbreak of war, 
nearly half of the foreign trade origi- 
nating in the Americas was with na- 
tions outside of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The most important aspect of 
any change in foreign trade, as it ex- 
isted prior to 1939, is contained in the 
problem of developing new markets so 
that the western nations can form an 
economic unit. This can be done and 
should be accomplished without delay. 
The present international situation 
gives the United States a unique op- 
portunity because of the complete dis- 
ruption of normal trade by the war. 
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The usual export trade of this na- 
tion has been estimated to have a val- 
ue of ten per cent of the total national 
business during any normal year. 
With a 70 billion dollar domestic trade 
during the past year, and with a rate 
of 82 billion dollars during June and 
July, 1941, our foreign trade, exclu- 
sive of war materials, should be in the 
vicinity of seven to eight billion dol- 
lars for the year. Instead, recent gov- 
ernmental releases indicate that our 
normal trade with all nations has de- 
clined to less than one million dollars 
a month. This would seem to indi- 
cate that our foreign trade in a year 
is less than the daily expenditures un- 
der the Lend-Lease Bill. We have al- 
ready lost virtually all of our foreign 
trade; only our exports to Latin Amer- 
ica have increased and with the recent 
black-listing of 1,800 concerns in 
South and Central America by the 
United States Government, this trend 
is likely to turn into a sharp decline. 
With our exports so drastically re- 
duced it seems obvious that now is the 
time to bring about a revision of the 
existing markets for products which 
originate in both continents of the 
Western Hemisphere. The present 
situation would facilitate this re-orien- 
tation with a minimum of delay and 
a complete lack of the difficulties 
which might usually be anticipated. 
Since all Pan American nations are in 
the same quandary with respect to 
their exports, it can logically be ex- 
pected that the various governments 
will be most willing to codperate. The 
advantages to be gained from the de- 
velopment of hemisphere integration 
and interdependence are numerous. 
Much has been written concerning the 
problem of trade with an Axis-domi- 
nated Europe. Many of these authors 
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emphasize the fact that Germany will 
hold a whiphand over trade in the fu- 
ture. Actually the United States’ de- 
pendence upon Europe ended with the 
beginning of the World War in 1914. 
When we were deprived of our normal 
supplies of manufactured articles we 
developed our own. As a result, our 
trade in Europe has been limited to 
non-essential products which have con- 
tinued to find a sale in our tariff-pro- 
tected markets because of minor cul- 
tural differences which exist between 
this nation and Europe. Among the 
more important imports during recent 
years are Scotch whisky, optical in- 
struments, French and Italian wines, 
and Scandinavian forest products. All 
of these could have been produced 
within our hemisphere, or satisfactory 
substitutes could have been developed. 
Actually our only strategic needs 
which originate in Europe are limited 
to about one shipload of quicksilver 
and a like amount of optical glass a 
year. On the other hand, European 
dependence upon American products 
has been maintained, and with normal 
gains in population, has actually in- 
creased. Control of Europe by many 
nations, or by one country, will not 
add a single vital acre of agricultural 
land or an ounce of essential mineral 
deposit. 

The dependence of Europe upon the 
Western Hemisphere is reflected by 
our exports to that continent. These 
in order of their value include petro- 
leum, wheat, cotton, copper, meat, 
corn, and tobacco. The United States 
has surpluses in all of these commodi- 
ties with the exception of corn, of 
which Argentina is the world’s leading 
shipper. Petroleum exports are chiefly 
from the United States and Vene- 
zuela; cotton from the United States, 
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Brazil, and Chile; copper from the 
United States, Chile, and Canada; 
meat surpluses from Argentina, Cam 
ada, United States, Brazil and Chile; 
and tobacco from the United States, 
Brazil, and Chile. Many of thes 
items, especially among the foodstuffs, 
are statistical surpluses and do not im 
dicate that there is plenty for all in 
the exporting nation. No one can 
deny that there is actual want in the 
United States, especially in the South, 
No one can deny that there is even 
greater want in every one of the nae 
tions of Latin America. A solution to 
the problem of obtaining a greater 
share of the world’s goods for the free 
citizens of the Western Hemisphere 
would mean the removal of much of 
this surplus material. 

However, the total value of all for 
eign trade from Latin American coun 
tries was about one and one-half bik 
lion dollars. Of this the United States 
took nearly one-half of the total ex 
ports and underwrote approximately 
one-half of the remaining normal sur 
pluses with a loan of 500 million do 
lars, a result of the Habana Confer 
ence. From this loan we can only 
hope for a better feeling of friendship 
with our neighbors, and incidentally a 
greater and greater piling up of these 
same surpluses, unless we lead the way 
in solving the twin problems of hemi- 
sphere foreign trade and hemisphere 
economic defense. What we can do is, 
of course, confined to the realm of the 
ory at present, but many indications 
of the possible solution can be found 
in the news of the day. 

Within the past few weeks we have 
witnessed the agreement of the United 
States to supply Russia with war ma- 
terials in exchange for raw products 
which we cannot produce. We have 
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long extended credit to China in order 
to obtain raw products found only in 
a commercial form within that nation. 
Our present dependence upon British 
and Dutch possessions in the Far East 
for strategic supplies of rubber and 
tin has long been recognized. As a 
matter of fact the United States is at 
present dependent upon foreign na- 
tions thousands of miles away for 
many of the products which can be ob- 
tained in large quantities from Latin 
America. The reasons for the lack of 
trade between the continents of this 
hemisphere can be found in the lack 
of market in the north for many of 
these products, and a lack of capital 
in the southern sources of these raw 
materials. Among the more important 
commodities which can be produced by 
the Latin American nations are: rub- 
ber, cacao, hemp, quinine, wool, tin, 
manganese, tungsten, anti- 
mony, and quartz crystal. This group 
of agricultural and mineral resources 
includes the major deficiency items 
listed by the United States govern- 
ment, with the exception of silk, which 
is apparently out of the list of possi- 
bilities for cultural rather than cli- 
matic reasons. 

An examination of the potential 
sources of these deficiencies leads to 
the division of Latin America into 
two distinet zones— an area of pro- 
duction which competes with our own, 
and a complementary region which is 
capable of supplying the United States 
with commodities which we cannot ob- 
tain within our own political bounda- 
ries. The first of these zones includes 
most of the area of Chile, Argentina, 
and Uruguay; the latter includes all 
of the other nations of Latin America. 
By far the larger part of the conti- 
nent is located in the complementary 


zone and from these countries we al- 
ready draw huge quantities of sugar, 
petroleum, coffee, bananas, and many 
other raw materials. If we add to 
these products the commodities in- 
cluded in the list of essentials which 
cannot be produced, or are not being 
produced, within the United States, 
we will have gone far towards solving 
the twin problems of foreign trade 
and hemisphere defense. A survey of 
the previously listed group of materi- 
als will clarify the solution of the eco- 
nomic problems of solution. 

Rubber. The native home of the 
rubber tree is found in the Amazon 
valley. It is estimated that some 300 
million untapped rubber trees are 
growing in the upper portions of this 
region. In addition to these potential 
sources, the Ford Motor Company has 
had some success in its plantations at 
Belterra, and Fordlandia. However, 
certain drawbacks such as plant dis- 
eases and insufficient labor supply have 
limited production quotas to approxi- 
mately 49 per cent of the company’s 
requirements, A little known project 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has been the investigation 
of possible rubber lands in all parts of 
Latin Americd. It has recently been 
announced by experts of this depart- 
ment that the land immediately be- 
hind the Gulf of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
has ideal climatic conditions for the 
growth of rubber. Disease of the trees 
is not present and a suitable supply of 
labor is already in the vicinity. Capi- 
tal is the only essential which is lack- 
ing, and it would seem logical to use 
some of the money now being ex- 
pended to keep the 11,000 mile sea 
lane to the East Indies open for the 
development of this strategic industry. 
Such a procedure would, for almost 
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the same investment as would be neces- 
sary to build a buna rubber industry 
at home, insure us of a constant sup- 
ply of native rubber from the Western 
Hemisphere. We have already wasted 
three of the necessary seven years that 
are required for full production of the 
trees, in a fruitless search for some 
method of maintaining the old estab- 
lished route of rubber trade instead of 
looking forward to a new source and 
a new market for our products. 
Cacao, at present largely confined 
in a commercial way to the British 
Gold Coast of Africa, can be produced 
in most of the complementary nations 
of the southern continent. A satisfac- 
tory source can easily be developed in 
the leading producing areas of the 
Western Hemisphere. Brazil, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Hispaniola, Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador are all important 
growing centers. Room for expansion 
exists in every one of these regions. 
Hemp is a native of the Philippine 
Islands. While we are in little dan- 
ger of being cut off from this supply, 
it is comforting to realize that hene- 
quen, or sisal, a native of the Yucatan 
Peninsula, can supply a satisfactory 
substitute. Although hemp is more 
satisfactory for use in wet places, such 
as ship’s hawsers, henequen together 
with our own supply of cotton will be 
satisfactory for all normal uses. 
Quinine originally was found in 
three major centers of Latin America, 
Iquitos in Peru, the Yungas District 
of Bolivia, and the mountains of Ecua- 
dor. While this was a gathering in- 
dustry, production can be increased by 
the application of modern agricultural 
methods, and capital. 
Wool, which is normally imported 
from Australia, can be readily ob- 
tained from the dry marginal lands of 
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Chile and Argentina. Climatic condi: 
tions identical with those of Australig 
are found in large areas of both of 
these Latin American nations. Today 
over 20 million pounds of wool are ex- 
ported each year from the Chilean re 
gion on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. Since this is a larger amount 
than is normally required by the 
United States we can assume that 
these two nations would be able to sup- 
ply our needs. The encouragement of 
this industry would also serve to draw 
these two competing nations to our 
economy. 

Tin is obtainable in large amounts 
from the area lying between La Pag 
and Tupiza, Bolivia. Today economie 
activities of Bolivia are an accurate 
reflection of the price of tin in the 
world markets. In previous years, 
this region has produced more ore than 
present statistics would indicate. With 
Malayan deposits drawing close to ex- 
haustion Bolivia will rise to an impor 
tant position in tin production. With- 
out much expansion it is estimated 
that 80 per cent of our requirements 
could be obtained from this source. 
At present we import no metal from 
this nation. Instead we have chosen 
to depend upon British smelters in the 
Far East. Recent plans of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to con- 
struct a smelter in Baton Rouge, Low 
isiana, will serve to give Bolivia a 
share in the American market. Bolivia 
is able, with adequate capital, to sup- 
ply our needs. 

Manganese is one of the chief mine 
ral resources of Brazil. At one time 
this nation produced a major portion 
of the world’s production and was 
fourth in exports of the ore. Most of 
this found its way to the United States 
but in 1932 the depression and Rust 
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sian production forced the shutdown 
of these mines, which are located in 
the vicinity of Bello Horizonte and 
Lafayette. Capable of supplying all 
of our needs, the Brazilians must have 
been disappointed to learn of the Rus- 
sian-United States agreement in July, 
1941, which increased the import of 
this ore from the Soviet. 

Tungsten is found in the same gen- 
eral vicinity as tin. In the states of 
Oruro,. La Paz and adjoining depart- 
ments of Bolivia large supplies of this 
strategic ore await exploitation. These 
reserves, combined with deposits in 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Mexico, 
are capable of supplying our needs, 
and at the same time can serve as a 
new source of money exchange for in- 
creased trade between these nations 
and the United States. 

Antimony reserves of the United 
States are largely obtained from Chi- 
na. At present domestic reserves ac- 
count for 39,000 tons out of an antici- 
pated 84,000 tons required for war- 
time needs. Bolivia and Mexico are 
the second and third most important 
sources in world production. Within 
the past four years, mining activities 
in Mexico have increased to such an 
extent that Chinese reserves are no 
longer vital. It may be safely as- 
sumed that these mining centers can 
supply American market demands. 

Chromium is derived from the ore 
chromite. The major source of the 
raw material needed by the United 
States was, until 1939, the U. 8. S. R. 
The Soviet is the only major world 
power that is self-sufficient in this 
mineral. The United States has a 
two-year “stockpile” for strategic pur- 
poses. However, huge deposits are 
available in Cuba where the mining 
has been conducted by an American 


company. This source, together with 
similar known deposits in Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Colombia, and 
Brazil offer us a strategic supply with- 
in our hemisphere. Chromite is also 
available, although at higher cost, from 
domestic reserves in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, the North Pacific states, 
and Alaska. 

Nickel, although not available in 
large amounts from Latin America, is 
found in rich deposits in the Great 
Lakes region of Canada. It may be 
assumed that we will always be as- 
sured of a supply from these mines. 

Quartz crystal, important in the 
control of frequency in radio broad- 
casting and telephone transmission, is 
found in abundance in Brazil. The 
richest deposit in the world is located 
in this political region of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Apparently the lack of agricultural 
products which can find a ready mar- 
ket in the United States should not 
close the door of reciprocal trade .be- 
tween our nation and the three most 
southern countries of Latin America. 
Minerals which we normally obtain 
from European and Asiatic lands as 
well as expansion of the wool industry 
offer the Western Hemisphere an op- 
portunity for greater internal trade. 
Every raw material which must be im- 
ported by the United States is avail- 
able in Latin America with the excep- 
tion of silk. These products.are ob- 
tainable at a price, a high price, which 
would serve to protect us from the eco- 
nomic invasion of this hemisphere by 
unfriendly powers. It would alleviate 
much of the expenditure for arms with 
which to defend the long sea lanes 
leading to our present sources of sup- 
ply. In addition the United States 
would get something in return in the 
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form of new reserves and the opening 
of new markets that are closed to our 
manufactured products today. 

As an example of the present situa- 
tion in foreign trade it is only neces- 
sary to consider our trade with areas 
that supply our chief quantities of tin 
and rubber. The Malay States and 
Burma, a part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, ship a large por- 
tion of their annual export of these 
commodities to the United States. 
However, because of a close trade con- 
nection with Great Britain most of the 
manufactured products imported by 
these Far Eastern possessions are ob- 
tained from British manufacturers — 
not from sources within the United 
States. With coal completely lacking 
in Latin America, these nations would 
be a logical market for the sale of 
American finished goods. This trade 
would be expanded and facilitated by 
the opening of our markets to the raw 
materials of Latin America. 

The disturbance to our domestic and 
foreign trade would be of less signifi- 
cance today than such a movement 
would produce at any other time in 
our recent history. Our foreign mar- 
kets are almost completely closed be- 
cause of the war and this has had its 
repercussions upon our domestic pro- 
duction. Realization that we can no 
longer be the leading exporter of cot- 
ton and wheat has prompted the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Wickard, to 
propose revolutionary changes in our 
agricultural economy. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently sug- 
gested the expansion of pork, beef, 
milk, eggs, cheese, butter, beans, and 
tomatoes. It proposes to expand pro- 
duction of these commodities regard- 
less of the normal exports of any of 
our “good neighbors.” Apparently 


Mr. Wickard’s plans are based en 
tirely upon the organization of a na 
tional economy rather than the devel 
opment of a hemisphere block. Fur 
ther encroachment upon the exports of 
Latin American nations, reduction in 
the acreage of those crops which have 
made United States a great nation, 
combined with a lack of appreciation 
of the raw materials of our own hemi- 
sphere, must create a most unfavorable 
impression upon Latin America. It 
would be more practical to consider 
these changes in the light of a hemi 
sphere economy. No greater changes 
would be required to place in opera 
tion a hemisphere economy than ig 
contemplated in the shift of our do 
mestic production. 


What are the chances of a Nazi 
political invasion? 


The answer to this question is di- 
rectly related to the previous discus 
sion. If the United States rejects the 
opportunity to develop a truly “good 
neighbor policy” by neglecting the 
trade requirements of Latin America, 
our sister republics will be required to 
look to Europe for outlets for their 
surpluses, and for European sources 
for their manufactured needs. We 
need only recall the recent discussions 
between Argentina and the United 
States to appreciate the results of 
trade domination by a European pow- 
er. The recent Bolivian affair, which 
ended in the expulsion of the German 
diplomatic representative, can be 
largely attributed to economic pene 
tration. These “infiltrations,” as we 
of the United States regard them, are 
the direct result of a dependence upon 
European nations, German, Italian, or 
English, for trade. The position of 
our nation as the dominant figure in 
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Latin American foreign trade has 
given us a very real advantage in fos- 
tering good will with our neighbors. 
However, eight years of talking, dur- 
ing which we have made few concrete 
proposals to strengthen our trade with 
our southern neighbors, does not dem- 
onstrate a willingness on the part of 
the United States to aid in a solution 
of the problems of hemisphere trade 
and defense. Instead of demonstrat- 
ing the fact that the “Yankee” peril 
is dead, we continue to ignore our pro- 
fessed friends. Instead of obtaining 
every possible raw material from these 
trade-starved countries we have gone 
into more direct competition in agri- 
cultural production with many of the 
larger nations. Instead of obtaining 
minerals from nations willing and 
able to supply them to us, we have 
preferred to remain with our old 
strangled trade routes, or, as in the 
case of manganese, enter into an agree- 
ment with the Soviets rather than 


with the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. These actions are not 
the answer to a political threat by the 
totalitarian states of Europe. Only 


by an intelligent and understanding . 


approach can the problem of political 
penetration be defeated, for trade is, 
and has repeatedly been, the entering 
wedge to political penetration. In or- 
der to prevent the accomplishment of 
penetration by unfriendly nations it is 
necessary for the United States to de- 
monstrate its “good neighbor policy.” 
Only through a united hemisphere can 
we hope to solve the twin problems of 
hemisphere defense and expansion of 
trade. The future of the United 


States is to be found in the Western 


Hemisphere, in the development of a 
new continent, rather than on the 
battlefields of old Europe. Our new 
horizon is towards the South rather 
than the East. Let us hope that we 
do not lose the opportunity afforded 
us by the present European war. 
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Spanish for U. S. Airmen 


to Aid Latin American Relations 
By Florence Kerr 


EACHING Spanish to approxi- 

mately 25,000 United States 

Army and Navy fliers in order 
that they may serve more effectively 
as “ambassadors of goodwill” to the 
Latin American countries, is the ob- 
jective of a newly expanded WPA 
program. 

Courses of instruction have been 
worked out carefully to provide the 
men with the ability to converse in 
an understanding manner in Spanish, 
and give them knowledge of a practi- 
cal vocabulary keyed to aviation, gov- 
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Eprtror’s Note 


Frorence Kerr, assistant W.P.A. 
commissioner (in charge of community 
service program); b. in Harriman, 
Tenn.; A. B., Grinnell, 1912; princi- 
pal, Gladbrook (Ia.) H. 8.; teacher, 
Marshalltown (Ia.) H. S.; instructor 
English, Grinnell; m. Robert Young 
Kerr, 1915. During World War, 
served with American Red Cross, New 
Orleans. Mem. Governor’s Comm. for 
Unemployment Relief, Ia.; regional 
dir. W.P.A. Women’s and Profes- 
sional Projects, mid-western states, 
1935; asst. W.P.A. comr., 1939. Wri- 
ter and lecturer on social and econo- 
mic problems affecting women and 
children; mem. Phi Beta Kappa, The- 
ta Sigma Rho (journalism). 


ernment, air corps terms and general 
civilian procedure. 

When the original project was start 
ed last summer, the idea was to limit 
instruction to the 10,000 officers of the 
Army Air Corps. However, after the 
program once got underway it ap 
pealed so much to Navy officials that 
they requested a like service for their 
pilots. As a result, the scope of the 
program has been expanded greatly t 
include Navy fliers and non-commig¢ 
sioned flying personnel in the Army, 
as well as the officers. 

It is estimated that between 15,000 
and 20,000 Army airmen and more 
than 5,000 naval pilots will be receiv 
ing instruction from WPA teachers of 
the Adult Education Program just as 
soon as all details of the project cam 
be completed. 

To finance the expanded program & 
$415,644 supplementary project was 
recently approved by the President 
and certified for national defense by 
the Secretaries of War and Navy. 

Acknowledging that it would take 
years to understand fully the details, 
structure, and the use of the Spanish 
language, just as it does to understand 
any other language, the WPA course 
aims to start such a study in a very 
simple and practical way, and to stim 
ulate enough interest in the language 
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to encourage further study after the 
course is completed. 

To that end a beginner’s text in 
Spanish, especially adapted to the 
needs, has been prepared by staff mem- 
bers of the Adult Education Program. 
Fifty thousand copies have already 
been contracted for by the Army Air 
forces and a somewhat smaller number 
by the Navy. The textbook contains 
642 basic words with a glossary of 
many more. Included in the textbook 
are airplane drawings and cross sec- 
tions with correct Spanish terms for 
the various parts. 

Work of writing an advanced text, 
which will take up where the first 
leaves off, has been started already. 
Special classes are also planned for 
advanced students who already have a 
knowledge of the language. An addi- 
tional twenty-five or thirty books in 
Spanish will also be provided for sup- 
plementary reading purposes. 

The classroom procedure is based on 
the theory that the most rapid acquisi- 
tion of conversational skill can be ob- 
tained by a direct rather than indirect 
method of approach. The courses 
stress conversation and minimize 
grammar. The teacher begins by 
speaking only the language to be 
taught. Students respond in the new 
language and practice simple words 
and phrases beginning with the first 
lessons. 

These preliminary lessons include 
the Spanish essential to meeting the 
emergency of a forced landing, such 
as finding directions to towns; reading 
signs, memoranda and orders ; locating 
governmental, commercial and indus- 
trial agencies, and discussing passport 
regulations and technical and social 
identifications. 

Obtaining food and shelter and 


learning the facts of money exchange 
as well as national characteristics and 
customs in relation to the search for 
necessities are covered by another 
group of lessons. 

In order to sustain the interest of 
the students and to carry out the in- 
struction in a logical manner, the early 
lessons in the WPA text relate in 
Spanish the fictional exploits of “Juan 
y Carlos,” two imaginary American 
aviators who make a forced landing 
near a South American town. To the 
natives they explain what has hap- 
pened to their plane, arrange to obtain 
necessary parts for repairs and seek 
directions to the nearest town where 
they engage rooms at a hotel and order 
food. 

Later they communicate with the 
American consulate, embark on a shop- 
ping tour, and attend several social 
functions. In time they return home 
accompanied by two Latin American 
aviators, with whom they have become 
friendly, and show them around an 
Army air field in the United States. 

The text is small enough to fit read- 
ily into the pocket of a flying suit. In 
addition to airplane charts with parts 
labeled in Spanish, the book contains 
maps of South and Central America 
and an exhaustive vocabulary of mili- 
tary and technical words and phrases. 

Since the original Spanish teaching 
project was started early in the sum- 
mer it has been operating at forty 
Army air stations with a total of be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 commissioned 
officers receiving instruction. Quarters 
were provided on the posts by the 
Army and the WPA teachers are 
brought each day from nearby cities 
and towns. 

As currently operating, the program 
employs only about 150 teachers, but 
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this number is expected to be increased 
to between 300 and 400 when the ex- 
panded program gets in full operation. 
Their WPA wages average between 
$75 and $80 a month, although many 
hold degrees and teaching certificates. 

At the posts where classes are in 
operation, each teacher averages four 
classes daily, each class containing an 
average of fifteen men. The classes 
purposely are kept small to give as 
much individual attention as possible. 
The classes are one hour long and are 
held five days a week; each student 
attending at least two classes a week. 

Stations in Alaska, the Canal Zone 
and the Philippine Islands are not in- 
cluded in the project as the WPA does 
not operate in those locations. How- 
ever, teaching materials, developed by 
the project, are being furnished to 
them. 

Ip order that the instructions will 
be uniform, a training manual for the 
teachers has been published by WPA 
staff members of the Adult Education 
Program, and all teachers are given a 
preparatory course of instruction on 
methods of procedure. 

In announcing plans for the ex- 
panded program of Spanish instruc- 
tion, Commissioner Howard O. Hunt- 
er of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion said: 

“This new program is an extension 
of a smaller program which was ini- 
tiated early in the summer. At that 
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time, at the request of the Army Ai 
Corps, the WPA set up a project fo 
Spanish instruction for the officer per 
sonnel of the Air Corps only. 

“Meanwhile, the Navy requested g 
like service for its flying personnel 
and the Army has decided to extend 
the instruction to the non-commig 
sioned as well as commissioned officers 
of the Air Corps. This involves an 
expansion of almost 100 per cent in 
the present program.” 

Pointing out that recent national 
and international developments are 
making people of the United States 
more and more conscious of the grow 
ing identification of interests of the 
two American continents and the com 
mon problems which both are facing, 
Mr. Hunter added: 

“Members of our military and 
naval air forces are expected to be 
among our most effective ‘ambassadors 
of good will’ to the Central and South 
American Republics. It is important, 
if they are to carry out their missions 
there efficiently, that they are able to 
use the language. 

“The WPA has on the rolls of its 
Adult Education Program a large 
number of persons qualified to teach 
Spanish as well as other foreign lan 
guages. This project makes it por 
sible for these unemployed people te 
earn their security wages and aid im 
the national defense program.” 
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Carmen Miranda 


Can’t Do It Alone 


By IRVING RAYMOND FRIEDMAN 


ARMEN Miranda, Brazilian 
singer, is publicized by her press 
agent as the female ambassador 

of good will to the United States. 
Dark, fiery, and extremely vivacious, 
this South American “bombshell” cap- 
tivated New York theater-goers with 
her tempestuous singing. Her unusu- 
al technique of delivering a song, her 
effervescent personality and her bi- 
zarre turbans, colorful beads and nu- 
merous bracelets attracted Hollywood 
producers and she is now appearing 
in technicolor productions with South 
American locales. High school girls 
wear Carmen Miranda bracelets and 
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Bishop Misbehaves,” and “Light- 
nin’”. For the past seven years Eng. 
teacher in Cleveland Jr. H. S., New- 
ark, N. J.; faculty adviser of drama- 
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sing such lusty tunes as “Mama Yo 
Quiero,” “Ay, Ay, Ay, I Like You 
Very Much” and dance to the popu- 
lar “Chica Chica Boom Chic.” 

In addition to Miss Miranda other 
Pan American entertainers such as 
Xavier Cugat and Ciro Rimac, orches- 
tra leaders, and Tito Guizar, guitarist 
and singer, are delighting American 
audiences with their congas and rhum- 
bas. As usual, the cinema and radio 
are the reflectors of current American 
trends and the present trend towards 
friendlier, closer and more sympa- 
thetic codperation among the Ameri- 
cas is extremely important. But 
Hollywood efforts to spread construc- 
tive propaganda among the Americas 
are superficial and transient. Such 
films as “That Night in Rio,” “Down 
Argentine Way,” “South of the Bor- 
der,” and “Blondie Goes Latin,” en- 
joy a popular run though they may, 
are soon placed in oblivion. There- 
fore, cementing North and South 
America is one of the many tasks 
which now confronts Washington. In 
the light of bitter competition from 
the Axis, it becomes more difficult 
each day. 

What can American students do to 
promote friendlier relations with 
South America? One method that has 
been used is Pan American Day cele- 
brations. Unfortunately, like Clean- 
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Up Week, Fire Prevention Week, 
Mothers’ Day or Christmas, one day 
or week set aside to observe a particu- 
lar occasion is insufficient. Every 
day should be Mothers’ Day and the 
spirit of Christmas should prevail all 
year round. Since a one-day Pan 
American celebration isn’t lasting, it 
seems to me that we English teachers 
should find classroom methods to sup- 
plement the work of our statesmen and 
the efforts of the entertainment world. 
Why not have students solicit friend- 
ship by, means of correspondence ? 
Such a procedure would serve a two- 
fold purpose. It would create a trans- 
hemispheric bridge upon which the 
youths of the Western Hemisphere 
could tread. It would enable Wash- 
ingtonians to write to Ecuadorians, 
Texans to correspond with Brazilians 
and Floridians with Columbians. Sec- 
ondly, it would vitalize instruction in 
English composition. It would give 
meaning and value to the most useful 
type of written expression, letter 
writing. 

For a long time I have been aware 
that many pupils dislike composition 
lessons because they apparently have 
little about which ‘to write. They re- 
act favorable to motivation and yet 
when paper is distributed they become 
perplexed. Sincere students try dili- 
gently to write a good composition and 
make a favorable impression. The 
average student, however, because he 
is working for a mark, tries to get 
something down on paper. He writes, 
not because he feels the need to ex- 
press himself but purely because he 
seeks a passing grade. No wonder so 
many students dislike English compo- 
sition. No wonder they are lazy, rest- 
less or indifferent. But how often do 
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they see the value of what they am 
doing 
provided with worthwhile topics about 
which to write ¢ 

Letter writing has more meaning fo 
high school adolescents than any other 
type of composition. It is more pup 
posive. It enables pupils to see that 
the English class is not something 
divorced from adult living but an ip 
tegral part of it. Pupils know that 
most adults do not sit down to write 
creative compositions. But they alg 


How many times are they | 


know that adults frequently find if 


necessary to write effective letters of 


application, invitation, thanks and ve 
rious other types of correspondence, 

Therefore, when I learned that the 
Spanish teacher in our school had 4 
sister who taught in Comerio, Puerts 
Rico, I decided to use this contad 
to conduct an experiment in letter 
writing. 

I presented the suggestion to the 
class and it was met with overwhelm 
ing enthusiasm. After much animated 
discussion we decided to construct an 
album in which letters and illustrative 
material could be pasted on loose-leaf 
pages. 

I asked the class about what they 
thought Puerto Ricans would be im 
terested to read in letters written by 
American students. Many suggestions 
were offered. Some thought Puerto 
Ricans would be interested in reading 
about a typical American high school. 
Others wanted to write about recrem 
tion and amusements. Several girls 
thought that American dress would 
make interesting material. These sug 
gestions were recorded on the black 
board at random and later organized 
into the following outline: 
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I. School Life 
A. Organization of the school 
1. Kinds of rooms 
a. Regular classrooms 
b. Specially equipped rooms 
(1) Auditorium 
(2) Library 
(3) Domestic Science 
Rooms 
(4) Shops 
2. School population 
a. Student body 
b. Faculty 
B. Curricular activities 
1. School subjects 
2. The day’s program 
©. Extra curricular activities 
The safety patrols 
The student court 
Club activities 
Athletics 


Il. Home Life 
A. The members of the home 
1. Their duties and obligations 
B. Furniture, furnishings, and 
buildings 
III. American Dress 
A. School clothes 
B. Formal attire 
©. Sports’ wear 


IV. Recreations and Amusements 
A. Sports 
B. Theatres and Movies 
C. Radio 


In order to provide for individual 
tastes in subject matter and to organ- 
ize committees, pupils recorded their 
choices of topics for letters on’ small 
sheets of paper. After analyzing 
these preferences, I found that of a 
class of forty-one, sixteen girls ex- 
pressed a typically adolescent interest 
in clothes and twelve boys desired to 
tell their Puerto Rican correspondents 
about American sports. 


The following distribution of topics 
resulted : 


Topic Number of Students 
School Life Five persons 
Home Life Two persons 


American Dress 

Recreation and 
Amusements 
Sports Twelve persons 
Theatre and Movies Six persons 


Sixteen persons 


The next few days were devoted to 
the composition of preliminary drafts. 
Those pupils who were writing upon 
the same broad topic were organized 
into committees to meet from time to 
time to discuss their own individual 
problems and to organize their mate- 
rial in such a manner that the subject 
matter did not overlap. One person 
volunteered to introduce the topic. 
Others undertook to deal with specific 
phases of it. Still another consented 
to summarize the material in a con- 
cluding summation letter. This sys- 
tem of committee work provided not 
only for active codperation but also 
for leadership inasmuch as it was the 
leader who integrated the contents in- 
to a chapter unit. 

The activities that ensued were 
characterized by a good deal of initia- 
tive and ingenuity. The committee 
of girls writing on American dress 
sub-divided themselves into smaller 
groups; some stressing sports and 
street wear; others, formal dress, still 
others, semi-formal clothing, hats, 
shoes and accessories. In seeking ma- 
terial, the girls used the library. They 
consulted industrial arts teachers. 
They read fashion magazines. They 
cut out colorful illustrations and made 
original drawings and designs. They 
constructed color charts and color com- 
binations. Each girl was spurred on 
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in her own individual efforts by the 
keen interest manifested by the other 
girls in her committee. 

The other committees were equally 
industrious. The girls and boys writ- 
ing about sports cut out clippings from 
newspapers and sports magazines on 
such activities as tennis, swimming, 
baseball, and football. The committee 
on school life experienced many shocks 
in learning how little they really knew 
about the school they were attending. 
They set about to rediscover it, find- 
ing out the number of faculty mem- 
bers, the number of classrooms and 
special rooms and the total registra- 
tion of the student body. They 
learned to observe carefully things 
that previously they had taken for 
granted. 

Emphasis was placed not only on 
the subject matter of the letters but 
also on the social technique of letter 
writing. Pupils learned that, in order 
for their letters to be effective, they 
had to be courteous, interesting and 
cordial. 

Final drafts of the letters, pictures 
and illustrations were then mounted 
on manila paper. One of the boys de- 
signed a cover, with a lighthouse as a 
motif, for the album. Another wrote 
a letter of introduction. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Inside Latin America. By John Gun- 
ther. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1941. 
xi+ 498 pages. $3.50. 


Of the many good books that come roll- 
ing off the press these days, this is one 
of the best. It is readable and, judging 
from advance sales, it is popular. Writ- 
ten by John Gunther, well-known journal- 
ist, it conforms to the pattern of his Jn- 
side Europe and Inside Asia. The formula 
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After the unit was finished and q 
portfolio mailed to Comerio, I wantel 
to get more reaction of the value @ 
the project to the pupils. I explaing 
this to the class and requested tha} 
each student write a brief report gt 
his own reaction to the project. Oomd 
ments such as these were made: . 

“T enjoyed writing to Puerto Rig 
very much. We have made friengs 
across the sea through writing, [ff 
think that all pupils should write le 
ters to South American countries,” 

“Preparing ‘The Lighthouse’ helped § 
to make friends between the Puerty } 
Ricans and Americans. The letten } 
told them things about American boy 
and girls that they cannot find in text j 
books.” 

The remarks made by this group of } 
ninth graders indicate much mom § 
clearly than can the comment of any } 
individual instructor the value of @ 
unit in vitalized letter writing as oF ] 
served by those students who partir J 
pated in the activity. Furthermorg 
it shows that the English class can cor 
tribute towards creating unity and § 
spreading good-will among the Amerr : 
eans. After all, Carmen Miranda § 
can’t do it alone. 


of the author is simple. He chooses te § 
salient facts with regard to each country § 
he visits and he states them concisely & § 
a way that is intelligible to the average 
reader; he selects the most interesting 
personalities and he sketches them in 8 
colorful manner. Mr. Gunther does a fine 
job of collecting factual data, but his our 
standing accomplishment is the presenté# 
tion of these facts and the illuminating 
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personal sidelights. Of all the journalists 
who delight to trot about the globe these 
days, Gunther is one of the most colorful 
and in some respects he is different. He 
js not only a political reporter, he is some- 
thing of an educator and an historian. 
He not only reports events simply and 
succinctly, he also appraises what he re- 
ports quite accurately, considering the 
fact that he was in Latin America only 
last winter and already the picture has 


_changed somewhat, so rapidly are things 


taking place in the political world of to- 
day, East and West, North and South. To 
cite an example: since Gunther wrote the 
chapters on Panama and Chile, Dr. Arias 
has fled from Panama and President 
Aguirre Cerda died this week (I am writ- 
ing this on November 29), and so these 
chapters are a bit dated. The book has 
educational value as a Baedeker of hemi- 
sphere defense—-a problem that appar- 
ently is close to the author’s mind and 
dear to his heart. A more captious reader 
may find a slip here and there in its pages, 
or an isolationist may perhaps mark what 
he considers a “glib judgment,” but by 
and large the book is remarkably accu- 
rate for one that was put together in so 
short a time. 

Mr. Gunther went down the west coast 
of South America in Pan-American clip- 
pers, and returned by way of Brazil and 
the West Indies on the east, traveling 
some 20,000 miles by air. He visited every 
one of the twenty republics in what is in- 
exactly called Latin America (for “it is 
hard to think of Mexico or Cuba” as “Lat- 
in”), independent countries that “have the 
same racial, historical and geographical 
background,” and that speak Spanish, ex- 
cept Brazil (which speaks Portuguese) 
and Haiti (which speaks a patois French), 
and yet that differ from one another strik- 
ingly and profoundly. Of course the fact 
that there are twenty different republics 
makes any generalizing risky, and Mr. 
Gunther is conscious of this danger. He 
began his tour with Mexico, traveled 
through Central America, climbed the 
high Andes into Colombia, Venezuela and 
Ecuador, descended to sea-level in Peru, 
climbed again the uplands of Peru and 
Bolivia, and coasted down to sea-level 
again in Chile. He flew over the Andes 


again to Argentina, “the most powerful, 
the most nationalist, and the most diffi- 
cult” of Latin American states, then 
turned north and found a climax in “the 
gigantic, sumptuous world” of Brazil. 
Thence he continued through the Carib- 
bean islands, and on home. He talked 
with presidents and acting presidents, for- 
eign ministers, scholars, business leaders, 
journalists, “politiclans—in and out of 
office.” He had a splendid opportunity 
to sample public opinion and current 
thought. 

The first chapter starts out with a gen- 
eral survey. The second takes up the in- 
creasing importance of these republics to 
the United States— the extent of Fifth 
Columnism and the problem of hemisphere 
defense. With these two chapters as pre- 
face, the author is for the most part 
through with generalization, and takes us 
on @ grand parade of the twenty coun- 
tries. Considering the price of an all- 
expense tour of these countries, the price 
of the book— which is “all-inclusive” — 
is modest indeed. . 

Space — or the lack of it — forbids any- 
thing like a detailed account of the high 
spots of Gunther’s narrative, The reader 
will have to be content with this preview 
until he can find time to sample the book 
itself. It may be well, however, to indi- 
cate a few Guntherian suggestions for 
bettering U. S.-Latin American relations. 
The author advocates that we buy more 
goods from these countries—a proposal 
with which the reviewer, who has just re- 
turned from a similar swing around South 
America covering over 20,000 miles, is in 
complete sympathy. Gunther urges feder- 
al assistance to aviation in maintaining 
and extending its aerial service in these 
countries, a better radio broadcast from 
the United States to compete against the 
“totalitarian efficiency” of Nazi Germany, 
and a positive, aggressive propaganda to 
combat Fifth Columnism. Finally, Mr. 
Gunther points out that our program is 
“off key” when we send cultural ambassa- 
dors (dubbed Sixth Columnists) to Latin 
American countries like Argentina or Bra- 
zil. The approach should be just the op- 
posite: the import of Latin-American cul- 
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ture into the United States instead of the 
export of U. 8. “culture” southward. 

In closing Mr. Gunther says that the 
future of the United States is indissolubly 
bound to that of Latin America. The final 
sentence: “We need Latin America just as 
much as it needs us.”—Jesse S. Roprnson, 
Carleton College. 


Lands of New World Neighbors. By 
Hans Christian Adamson. New York. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1941. xiii + 
593 pages. $2.75. 


Here is a book that is different — it 
allies the printed page with the radio in 
an educational program encompassing the 
entire Western Hemisphere. Written by 
the author of the New Horizons broad- 
casts of Columbia’s School of the Air of 
the Americas, each chapter is correlated 
with one of the 26 broadcasts in the 1941- 
1942 series, and thus the book has in a 
sense a current textbook value. The book 
is timely and appropriate, for world 
events have made the peoples of the Amer- 
icas, both Norteamericanos and Sudameri- 
canos, much more aware of their common 
interests and the need for a better under- 
standing through an interchange of cul- 
ture. The radio is an important instru- 
ment in bringing about a closer contact. 
Mr. Adamson has brought together be- 
tween the covers of a single book a brief 
but substantial historical account of the 
Americas. Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews 
calls it “the exciting, instructive and in- 
spiring adventure story created by the 
conquerors, explorers, and pioneers who 
carved a New World out of the wilderness 
of the Americas.” 

In this book of exploration, geography 
and history the author tells the story of 
each country by itself, yet he gives to the 
task a continuity that affords a clear pic- 
ture of the common heritage of the Ameri- 
cas. The first chapter sets the stage with 
a presentation of the discovery of the 
New World by Columbus. Titles of suc- 
ceeding chapters give a good idea of the 
scope of the volume: Queen of the Carib- 
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bean (Cuba); Land of the Golden Bue 
pires (Mexico); Lands of the Span® 
Main (Central America); Island of Ree 
mantic History (Hispaniola); 
of the Buccaneers (Jamaica) ; Where Tag a 
Meets West (Panama, Porto Rico, til 
Lesser Antilles); Land of the Conquisig® 
dores (Columbia); Cradle of New Wor 

Freedom (Venezuela, Dutch West India ® 
Trinidad, the Guianas); Land of Vasil 
Horizons (Brazil); Liberators of te 
South (Argentina, Paraguay, 
Waters of Storm and Stress (Chile, Cape 
Horn); The Realm of the Inca (Perujj® 
Land on the Roof of America (Bolivia); 
Land on the Equator (Ecuador); Pam 
dise of the Pacific (Hawaii); Alas 
Land of Tomorrow; Quest for the North § 
west Passage (Northern Canada, Gree 
land); Castles of Dreams in New Frang § 
(St. Lawrence Valley, Great Lakes)/= 
Wealth in the Wilderness (Hudson Bay 
British Columbia); People of the Mom § 
ing Light, Settlers of the Southern Se § 
board, Red Men and Blue Grass, the Long § 
Star Rises, Gateway to the Setting Su® 
(United States, in its several regions); = 
and a final chapter, Wheels Roll West § 
ward, summarizing the development and § 
expansion of North America, “a rich ani 
fertile New World” where men from many § 
lands “have found contentment and s& § 
curity.” 


Mr. Adamson, author of books on travé § 
and exploration, knows how to tell a story 
in a gripping way. His narrative is drw 
matic and colorful. Lands and people 
from Canada to Chile, although very dif 
ferent in racial, cultural, and social back 
ground, are depicted so as to show a bond 
of common interest. Besides, the book 
has a forward look, as Mr. Belmont Far 
ley of the National Education Associa 
tion says in the preface, pointing an ir 
dex finger to the star of hope that “all 
Americans of all the Americas are nd 
only neighbors, but also allies in the great 
battle to defend the freedom of man.”— 
Jesse 8. Roprnson, Carleton College. 


